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DISLOCATIONS IN THE TEXT OF THUCYDIDES. 


(Continued from p. 151.) 


BOOK V. 

6.3. Should not éi tyv ’Audirrodw be placed after t@ ctpar@? The 
great definiteness of d7rep, inconsistent with the utter vagueness of dpywpevos, 
points to this. 

8. 3. avev mpoowews TE aUT@V Kal 4n ATO TOU dvTOS KaTadporncews. 

Editors have persuaded themselves that wu» dro=avev, but mu cannot 
really be tolerated where it stands. After avev preceding it is entirely super- 
fluous and worse than superfluous. amo tod pn dvTos x. suggests itself, 
‘contempt founded on their deficiencies.’ 

9. 4. Ga Kat, not Kai aya. 

10.9. of S€ omditae avtow E. x.7.r. ? 

I5. I. Tavt’ ovy dpdotepors avtois AoyiLouevas edoxer trountéa elvac 7 
EipBacis, Kal ovy Haocov Tois Aaxedampovios ériOupia tav avdpav Tav éx Tis 
vycov Kopicacba. joav yap oi LraptTiatat avTa@y mpa@To TE Kal opoiws adict 
Evyyeveis. 

All sorts of views have been held as to ouoiws, some editors even thinking 
that in a corrupt form it contains a reference to the ootoe or peers of Sparta. 
It really belongs to the first words of the passage and should be placed before 
or after éS0xex. Both parties alike, Sparta in particular, were inclined towards 
an agreement. opoiws does not necessarily imply exactly equal degrees. Cf. 
for instance Arist. Poet. 4. 1448 b 13 wavOavew ov povov Tots dirocogas HdvoTov 
Ga Kal Tots aAXOLS Opoiws, GAX’ eri Spay Kowwvodow avrod. 

16.1. mAeiota ... otpatnyiats looks as though it should follow nk:odro. 
It is connected with that clause in sense, while here only names are needed. 

18. 2. Ovew wai iévac nai pavreverOar. Surely t. x. 0. x. w. Kirchhoff 
éFeivar, but nai xata yi Kal Kata Oadraccay points to dévac and should perhaps 
follow it. 

ib. 5. Read Evppayous 8’ elvar tas trodes BovAopevas Tavtas underépwr. 
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20. 2. All critics are agreed that some change of order must be made. 
22. 2. mpos tovs ’AOnvaiovs Evypayiay érowodvto, vopitovtes Hxicta dy 


adios tovs te ’Apyeious, érrerdy ovx HOedov “Aptreridouv cal Aliyou &OovtTar 
ériotrévber Oat, vopicavtes avtovs dvev ’AOnvaiwy ov Sewods elvat, kal THY adXnv 
[leXomrévynoov pardiota av novyatew* mpos yap av tovs ’AOnvaious, et éEjy, 
Vw pety. 

The common views of this perplexed sentence are (1) that the incomplete 
vouit. Hx. adv was repeated and reworded by Thucydides in vouicavtes ... 
eivat, and (2) that more or less of one of the clauses is to be omitted as an 
interpolation. Other theories too have been put forward. Taking the latter 
part of the sentence first, I would remove the difficulty in vouioayres .. . 
by putting those words after jovydfew. davev ’AO. and mpos yap ay r. ’AO. 
naturally go close together. avtrovs are by a common irregularity of expression 
the people of 7 dAAm IleX. In the earlier part we cannot join émiomévder Oa 
with both 7eXov and #Kxicra dv, as Fowler proposes, because in this form of 
sentence vou. HxtoTa av must almost certainly introduce some consequence of 
mpos tT. ’AO@. &. é., ‘such an alliance would effectually prevent’ so and so. Cf. 
for instance 36. 1 below. Nor indeed would Fowler’s sense suit the drift of 
the second clause, cal thy dAAnv x«.T.rX.: there would be a want of relation 
between the two. This being so, we seem driven to the conclusion that we 
have lost the word or words with which jxtora adv went. Madvig, who took 
this view, suggested émiriOecOa: after “Apyeious. émévat, ToXeunoat, and others 
might be thought of. But Thucydides may have used some expression more 
like Secvods elvat. In any case jxiota dv .. . Te is followed somewhat loosely 
by cai... pddora av. 

26.2. Kal thv dia pécov EvpBaow el tis pn akiwooes 4rodepor vopiter, ov. 
opbas Suxaiwoe. 
date Ev TH TpwT@ Tortum TO Sexérer Kal TH pet’ avTOV UroTTw avoKwy? Kal 
t@ tortepov €& avTis Todéum etpnoe Tis TocadTa Eryn, oyilouevos KaTa Tods 


2 
e€tvat 


rois [re] yap épyas ws Suypntas aOpeitw Kal evphoe K.T.r.... 


Xpovovs. 

For Sinpnrac Classen (1875) states that some MSS. have dceipnrac : neither 
Hude nor Stuart Jones mentions this, and he was perhaps wrong. No really 
good account of éuypnra: is forthcoming. ‘ How it is characterized,’ ‘ how it is 
distinguished,’ i.e. from peace, ‘how it is interrupted by active steps taken,’ 
are all unsatisfactory in their various ways, and all alike suffer from this 
weakness, that the use of the perfect tense is inappropriate. When Plato 
uses Suypntrac or Sinpnuévov, he is speaking of an abstract and therefore 
permanent thing, not of one past event or past state of affairs. The true 
explanation of the passage seems more complicated than most of those we 
have so far dealt with. First take trois épyous in construction with dOpeira, 
‘let him look at it in the light of facts, judging it by facts.’ It is the kind of 
instrumental dative used with xpivw, craOpapat, Texpaipopa, etc. A close 
parallel is the dative with op@ in Herod. 7. 103 gépe idw dravts TH oiKoTH. 
With the use of dOpa@ and épya cf. Thuc. 4. 87. I ra épya ex Tay doywr 
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We are thus 
ws and the parts of dcos, npjo8ac and 
cipnoGar, are sometimes confused. I would read therefore dca 87 elpnrac and 
put those words after rocaira érn six or seven lines below. They refer to the 
twenty-seven years which Thucydides assigned to the warin § 1. 6 is often 
added to ds, olos, da0s, making those words more precise and exact. 
gains something, I think, by having éca 8 elpnrac added to it. 

31.6. Bowwroi . 


(=Aovyous) avaOpovpeva. The object of dOpeitw is tiv EvpBacow. 


TocavuTa 


. » navyavoy mepiopmpevor bd THv Aaxedaipovior. 

The phrase zrepiop. bro has given great trouble and can hardly be right 
(but cf. Plut. Mor. 252 A). Read do for imo (the confusion is constant) and 
put aro trav A.a few lines above, ws ov icov éyovtes adicravra: Camo Tav 
A.> mpos rods ’Apyeious. 

36. 1. In the lengthy sentence following upon trapaivodvtes the greatest 
difficulty is towards the end in 7yovpevor. The nominative is impossible, as 
the words go, and the accusative has often been thought necessary. A better 
remedy will be found in transferring 7jyovpevor ... dv elvat to follow .és 
modeyov three lines further on. pdov and paw refer to the same thing, the 
present occupation of Lacedaemonian territory by Athens. 

Borwrovs after édéovro is quite ungrammatical and probably an adscript. 
This encourages us to omit also the awkward Bowwrovs after mrespacGa. Both 
are additions of a note-writer to make the meaning clear. If the B. before 
meipacGa is not interpolated, it should probably stand after yiyvwonev. pera 
Bowwrav, though more possible, must also be regarded with suspicion ; it is not 
necessary to the sense. 

If éhécOar yap <av> A. mpo tips ’AO. exOpas x.7.r. is right, we might 
consider the possibility of making mwpo mean at the price of. In Xen. Mem. 
2.5. 3 mp0 mavTwv ypnudtwv Kal Tovwy mpiaiuny av it must mean that, unless 
with Schneider we omit it, comparing Epicharmus’ well-known verse. Suidas 
makes mpd=dvti in Soddos po SovrAov, Seomorns mpd Seorrdrov. But this is 
very uncertain, and such a sense for po is not established. 

I suspect «adds should be placed before yrictravro. 
unnatural. 

46. 1. To remedy the obscurity and awkwardness of «xalrep trav 
Aaxedatpoviwy aitav nratnuévwv Kal avtos éEnratrnuévos we might very well 
put rav A. av. nr. after xai éyévero ottrws some eight lines above. The 
point of av’ray is that they were conspiring with Alcibiades to deceive the 


Karas didsov is 


people. 
47.1. éxatov érn 'AOnvaia: ? 
49. I. avrav before orXitas is probably a repetition of adtay above. 
50. 3. of "Hrelor . . . Eby Gros TaV vewrépwv puraxny elyovs FrAOov Se 


avtois nal ’Apyeiou xal Mavtivijs, yidvoe Exarépwv, cal "AOnvalwv frm. 
Tay vewT. is very strange with either d7Aas or dudAaxnv. Does it not 

belong to vidos éxatépwv ? The Athenian knights were also young. 

58.1. The small difficulties here are best solved by supposing (1) that 
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«at is misplaced, (2) that the first rove is an erroneous repetition of the second, 
(3) that wpwrov stands, as often, for wpotepov. Read mpoarcOdpevor xa} 


mpoTtepov T. 7. T. A., ered) . . . Exwpouv, ToTE 81) K.T.X. 
tav ’Apyerwy after Tov mA7Oous. 


Cf. 74. 1, 66. 2, etc. 


60. I. 
tb. 3. The 67 to follow cadXoTov ? But yap $y is 
of course common enough. 
OI. 2. 
O4. 4. 


Evvexrne yap dia pécov. 


Kal yevo.vto after ott. tavta with weicavtes three lines below. 
There was a difficulty in crossing the hostile territory of Argos, 
The 


point is not at all that there was any confinement, any narrow space, or 


The word &uvexAne seems wholly unsuitable. 
shutting in by anyone or anything: it is only that hostile territory lay between 
the allies and the point which they wished to reach, and that they had to 
cross it. It might be said to bar, divert, or endanger their course, not to shut 
it in and confine it. 

A few lines further the story goes on: of & ’Apyeiou cai of Evppwayor ws 
eldov avTOUs, KaTaXaBovTEes Ywpiov epuuvoyv Kai dvompocodoyv trapetaEayto as és 
ayn. 
No doubt é€puvyvov by itself would sufficiently explain dvempocodov, but the 


I think that Euvé«Ane . . . wecov should be inserted after duempocodor. 


other words come in very appositely, meaning that the ground narrowed between 
the Argive position and the enemy, so that the latter would find themselves 
at a disadvantage as they advanced. Cf. 4.127.2: Xen. Hell. 1.3.7. Evvéedye 
may be taken either as having a vague object, people passing through, or, 
what is almost the same thing, as being practically intransitive. Liddell and 
Scott cite Diod. 1. 32. 8 tomos . . . Kpnuvois ovyxreropevos Eis oOTEVHY éevTOuNY, 
and Polyb. 17. 7. 3 ts wpas cuvyxXetovons, where the word is used of the time 
of year in the same more or less intransitive way. 


65.4. If rovs ’A. cat tous & is not an adscript, it should be put with 
tous ..- BonOovvtas. But with ao 8 ’A. «ai oi &. just following it is hardly 
possible. 

69. 2. «aO’ éxagrovs belongs to trois ’A. «x. Evyp., not to Aaxedarpono. 


That however is to be transferred 
in the same way, and we read rots pev ’A. te wai &. (cf. 61. 2: 66. 1) wal? 


This leaves us with an embarrassing Te «at. 
éxactous, cai having been written twice over. dyaois ovow is not (with 
Classen) to be moved: with mAeciw owfoveay it would certainly give a wrong 
sense. If it is legitimate, as 1 think it is, to say wapaxeXevopar vpiv ayabois 
over pipynoKxecOar wy émictacbe, no change is needed. If not, add a as. 
72. 4 . eyxataArnww earlier with évdovtas ? 
78. ’A@nvaiwy should change places with Mayvtivéwr. 


TOU 427). . 
The Mantineans 
and Eleans naturally go together, and the absence of an article with the latter 
In Ch. 47 the MSS. twice give such names in a 
different order from the now known inscription. In 48. 2 perhaps ’Apyeios 
should come first. 

79: 4- 

igav should precede or follow €A@jv. 


clearly points the same way. 


€s Tod €AOnv avtiva icav apdoiv .. . Soxeior. 
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80. I. With e? re ado understand probably jp. 
Cf. 6. 105. 2 Kal dca adda, if that is right. 

82. 3. I adopt the view taken and afterwards given up by Herwerden 
(Stud. Thuc. p. 79) that €« mAéovos should go with pererréurrovto of pidor. 

1b. 4. 

1b. 5. 
than where it stands. 

go. é7revd1) tpeis UrébecOe after Aéyerv (Badham) or before ova. 

99.- T@ €XevGépw has really no meaning at present, and tay érevOépwv 
(Stahl, Hude) is certainly an improvement. But it might be better to put 
We should thus get an antithesis to ris apyis 


elyov after mroréuw ? 


mpéaBewv te atro and Kai ayyéAwv (Mueller-Struebing). 
peta tav ’A@nvaiwr would, I think, be more in place with Euyndecav 
Cf. é« trav ’A. below. 


1® €devOépw with avdpertous. 
1@ avayKaiw. 

108. xKwdvvous huav te Evexa? So perhaps 28. 2 opavrés te tov and 32. I 
evOupovpevot TE Tas. 

110. THs Evppayidos te Kal oixevoTépas ys, OF T. oiK. T. K. Eup. y.? 

III. 5. 
BovAny TuXovcdy Te Kai wn KaTopOwoacav EoTat. 

mept wrongly put twice over, i.e. transferred once to the wrong place, 
seems partly responsible for the confusion here. Adopting the conjecture 


lore for Eotas, a very easy correction, I would make rvy. Tt. «. eat. agree with 


wept tmatpidos Bovreverbe Hy (is Schol.?) muds mépe wai és piav 


matpioa, not with BovAny. xatopOodr is certainly more suitable to the former. 
Read therefore something like epi marpidos BovAeverOe, fv piav Kai és piav 
<dv> Bovrny trvyodedy Te kai KatopPwoacapr iate, or tatpidos BourevecGe pas 
répt, iv Kal és piav <<adv>«.T.r. és pw. B. seems guaranteed by JI. 2. 379 és ye 
uiay Bovrevooper. 

113. amo tovtwy tav B. certainly goes with ws nyiv Soxeire, and should 
probably precede or follow Soxeire. Later on the construction might be eased 
by transposing trapaBeBAnpévor and miotevoavtes. Aaxed. again would be more 
contemptuous, if it came after tvyn and €A7iox instead of before them. But 
the latter changes are more doubtful. 

116. 3. Classen and Stahl bracket &s raira éyiyvero. 
the form of ots or ols tadra éyiyvero after trepi Tovs avTovs ypovous just above. 


Cf. 3. 18. 1 (and 17. 1 ?). 


It might stand in 


BOOK VI. 


8.2. Hude conjectures jv ré tu x.7.r. I would get the same sense by 
putting #y . . . moXéuov among or after the words xai . . 

g. 2. Scholars have had some difficulty over the relation of voyifwv x«.7.r. 
to the words before it and to duws following, and are usually driven to under- 
stand it very unnaturally as meaning although I think. It has even been 
corrected to vowitw Sé In reality voifwy . . . opPo0ic8a should follow épa 
five lines below, where it fits in admirably. 

10.2. obtw yap... évavtiwv would come better four lines below after 


Xouev. dvopate om. éo. does not mean ‘will be a treaty only in name,’ but 


. "AOnvaiors. 
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‘will, though only in name, still be a treaty’; and with this otrw ydp does 
not suit. 

ib. 5. "Eyeoraios 57 odor Evppayxors. 
Cf. on 1. 127. I. 

Ir. 4. Rauchenstein’s transposition (ra yap . 
aTréNoipev, not émtOoivro) is usually adopted. 

1b. 7. Smrws modu &.’ ordyapyias émtBovrevovcay okéws hurakopucOa. 

‘Plotting by means of oligarchy’ is hardly sense, and, if that were the 
only alternative, one might well prefer Badham’s 61’ ddiyou, near at hand. But 
dé.’ 6. seems to belong a few lines earlier, daw xai mept wreiorou Kal da Treiotov 
dofav apetns <b:’ dd\vyapyias> peXeTa@or. It is common with oligarchs to call 
themselves aristocrats. 


Rather ovox 57 &. or &. 8% odow, 


dovta to follow 


15. 2. 6’ avrov is very unmeaning, if it refers to otparnyjca:. What 
other way of capturing Sicily and Carthage was open to him? Put it before 
or near wPeAnocev. 

tb. 4. 
ToNepmou. 


Place @s . . . xaBéotacay after ayOecbévres or possibly after 


The dative dva@évrs seems necessary. «ai emphasises xpdticta 
or =«xaitrep (which is almost the same thing: cf. guamuis). 

17. I. Kai Tata 7 €un veorns Kal avora mapa dicw Soxovca elvat K.T.X. 

Nicias has not imputed any mapa dvow dvoa to Alcibiades. Indeed, as 
the speech stands, he has not imputed to him any at all. Badham—no doubt 
for this reason—proposed to put 7. d. after eZvar, and that or some such change 
(e.g. 1. db. mpérrovow) seems desirable. 

18. 3. Though dia 70 apyOjvas dv bd’ érépwv avrois xivdvvoy elvas cannot 
well be right, since no dy is ever added to an infinitive dependent on xivduvds 
€or; the remedy is not to banish avrois xivduvoy elvac from the text (Usener, 
followed by Stahl and Steup), but to transpose dpy@jvar and xivduvor, two 
trisyllabic words, so that dv will go with eZvas. It may however be just possible 
to take the words so, as they stand. 

1b. 6. . Sudotacis Tots véos és Tovs mperButépous. 

In ch. 12-13 Nicias does not try to set young against old, but oid against 
young. He distinctly appeals to the mwpeoSurepo to resist Alcibiades and the 
véot. Tots mpecButéposs és Tovs véous ? és TOUS véous Tois mperAuTépoats ? 

20. 4. Put the difficult dmapyjs in the form of am’ dapyjs (which the 
Munich G preserves) into the next sentence, 6 5¢ wddora an’ apyis> hye 
mpovyxovow, immous Te woddovS KEKTNVTAL K.T.rA. am’ apyns is probably from 
time immemorial, as e.g. in Herod. 2. 104. 5 wepirduvovra dm’ dpxns Ta atdoia. 

21.1. mpos ov tovavrny Svvapmwy ov vauvTixhs Kal davrAov otparias povov be 
ara Kai wefov mrorvdv Evyrreiv. 

vauTixns Kal davdov is certainly a disparaging expression that sailors and 
a sailor people would have resented. Thucydides cannot have put it into 
Nicias’ mouth. Observe also that gadAos has usually three terminations: so 
two or three times in Thucydides. I venture the suggestion zefov roddv xal 
<ov> ¢airov. When the words got out of their place, they were slightly 
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modified. Xen. Hell. 5. 3. 8 od davAnv tTeurwréov Svvaywwv: Plat. Phaedo. 69 c 
xwouvevovat ... ov havAoi tives elvac: andoften. The troops sent are described 
in 31. 3 as TO welov Katadoyols TE YPNoTOIs ExxpiOev K.T.r. 

23.1. avTimadov TapacKevacdpevor TAHVY ye TPOS TO payxtwov a’T@Y TO 
OTAITLKOD. 

So difficult is this to understand that both Stahl and Steup adopt Urlich’s 
immuxov for omdutixov, though there is really nothing to account for the 
mistake and paycworv would be oddly used. May we not exchange To paytpor 
and To dmdtixov, so that To yw. goes with dvtiz. mapack., making our force 
(ro ps.) a match for theirs, except of course (ye) for their hoplites ? He means, what 
was surely true, that the Athenians could not despatch on shipboard a body of 
hoplites equal to that which Syracuse would muster one way or another in her 
own defence. In 22. 1 he has only asked for zrodXovs orritas. In 37. I 
Athenagoras knows well o¥@’ imovs dxodov@ncovtas ov0’ ~omXitas 
icomrnOeus Tots Huetépors eri veay ye €AOovTas. It was natural enough for 
Nicias, especially as he was still in heart against the war (cf. 7) amrorpeyewy in 
24. 1), to recognise, or at any rate suggest, that in number of available hoplites 
they could not expect to rival Syracuse. Ch. 43 shows that 5,100 was the 
total number first sent. 

24. 3. Enough notice has hardly been taken of a difficulty here. 
rao. is broken up into tots rpeoSutépors (not serving in person) and Tots €v 77) 
nuxia, Which seems a practically exhaustive division. Yet the writer then 
proceeds to o d€ 7roAvs Gptdos, as though that were a third portion of the whole, 
Steup is conscious, though not quite fully, how 


TOL 


distinct from oi év TH HALKia. 
strange this is; but his explanation does not satisfy. 
may be quite well placed higher up after éoeo@ar, though we must then read 
bev aidios prcOodhopa irapee: they would be now quite safe and great numbers 
of them would gain largely by it. Though many editors are inclined to take 
otpatiwtns closely with olcew, draw pay as troops, the construction seems 
questionable. We should rather expect otparevoyevos. With otpatiwrns 
Ouiros cf. Ar. Peace g20 tov Snuotny duirov: Ar. Ach. 162 0 Opavirns ews, 
and Peace 632 otpydtns Xews: Soph. O.C. 899 Aewv . . . immornv: Aesch. 
Suppl. 182 dydov 8 tiracmoripa, and 29 ixérnv otodov: Eur. Suppl. 660 
inmorny dydov, and Heracl. 800 orditns otparos: Plat. Rep. 578 C idtwrnv Biov : 
Lucian Amor. 3 otpatiwrny Biov. 

31. I. aivtn mpwrn yields no good sense. If zpwtn has not simply arisen 
out of airy (cf. 88. 8 and v.l. in 55. 2), it may represent a mp@rov that should 
stand either above with éyndifovro mreiv or below with 7 és ’Eziédaupovr. 

32. 3. Should ra epi ris... "AOnvaiwv be substituted for ra epi avray, 
and the latter words simply omitted ? 

34. 1. piv with cowds o xivdvvos or dyewvov elvar ? 

37. 1-2. No one has offered any good defence of wore, mapa tocovrov 
yuyywoKw, ports av pot Soxovow . . Some 
follow the scholiast and say ‘so much does my judgment differ’ from that of 


o b€ modvs . . . Uraptev 


. ovx av ravtdract S:apPaphva. 
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the persons mentioned at some distance back. But there is nothing in the 
Greek about differing, and without some such definite word it is impossible 
that rapa trocovroy should convey the desired meaning, just as Tod trapa rronXv 
cannot stand in 2. 89.5. It might as well be thought that zapa rocodrov 
peiCwv é€ori would justify rapa trocotroyv éote in the same sense. ‘yyvwoxw is 
not dva¢épowat. The other suggested rendering, ‘so confident am I,’ assigns 
to mapa tocovrov an even more unlikely meaning, one in which it is never 
found in any kind of phrase at all. 

When we scrutinize the whole passage §§ 1-2, we become conscious oi 
another difficulty close by in the words ryv te addnv TapacKeuny . . . ovK 
OAtynv ovcav. These are added as a third clause to two others dependent on 
ériotayat and stating that the Athenians will be short of horses and really 
too of hoplites. The third clause should state that they will also be short 
of other things (7) aA rapacKevy), but it does only state that those other 
things are no trifle (ov odiyny ovcay): it is therefore incongruous with 
the two former, as anyone can see on close examination. [So Steup, who 
suggests ov« oAdlyny ov« (or ov« Av) odcav, a by no means satisfactory remedy |. 
Perhaps the two difficulties have something to do with one another. 

Parenthetic remarks such as mapa tocovrov y. are very rare in Greek, 
except in a few well-kriown phrases like oid’ 671.1 Again the close neighbour- 
hood of rocovrov and wore strongly suggests that wore is likely to be dependent 
on togovtrov. Let us then write mapa tocottoy yiyvaoKkw @ote pods... 
Soxovew. But what does mapa tr. y. in that case mean? ‘apd mrodv, oAjLyor, 
péya, TpLKpoy Trocovpa (7ryoUpat, TiIDewas etc.) is by no means uncommon in the 
sense of thinking or making much or little of a thing, deeming it important or 
unimportani. What then does Athenagoras deem of so much importance 
that insufficiency of it would prove fatal to the Athenians? tv adddnv rrapa- 
aKEUnV, OUK Odiynv ovcav. After odcay there should be no stop whatever, 
thv a. ™. being the direct object of yeyywoxw. On the other hand before 
thv a. 7. there should be more than a comma. The importance he attaches 
to 7 a. 7.is further brought out in the later words é« oxnvidiwv cai dvayKaias 
TAPATKEUAS K.TA.? 

39. I. BeXricrovs is perhaps another version of dpicrous just below, 
appearing in the wrong place. Badham put «ai cata pépn wal Evpravta after 
tous troddovs. If that is right—and the words are unsatisfactory at present— 
read perhaps £vyravras, taking «ata pépn e.g. of law courts. 

1b. 2. % apabéotaroi éote is not to be omitted (Dobree, Madvig), but the 
whole sentence to be rearranged thus, with the addition of a ydp: ’AAX’ és 
Kai viv, ® TavtTwy afvverwtata—%h yap auabéotarol écte dv éyw olda ‘EXXAHvor, 
ei un pavOavete Kaxad orrevdovtes, 7 abdixwrarot, ei eidoTes TOAWATE—GAX’ FrOL, 
«.t.r. After the parenthesis adAdAd is repeated, like e.g. éwei in Xen. Hell. 
I. 3. 18-20. 


1 Cf. however yryrdoxes xakds Eur. Med. 228. tion (Mnemos. 3. 23), but he did not explain what 
* I find that Badham made the same sugges- sense he gave to rapa r. y. 
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41.4. Should rv & émipérccav . . . EEouev be put just before ta d€ Kai 
émipeuernueOa 0n? avtay will cover everything in the three or four lines 
TOU TE. « « EMLTNOELOV. 

46. 2. «at, which is puzzling before dXoywrepa, belongs to mpocdexouero. 
Nicias actually, indeed, expected what was now discovered. 

51.1. é€s THv modu before nyopafov. 

61. I. Kai tHS Evywpocias é€rmi T@ Syuw should follow to tav “Eppav. 
60. 4 shows the connexion established in the popular mind. 

62.1. PBovropevor eidévac pév (or Ta Ypypata pev eidévat) ? 

64.1. The «at before ef would stand better before e/dotes, or for Kai e& 
we might read ec 7. 

ib. 3. Philippi’s transposition of «ai rt. v. éumpycew to follow aipnoew 
seems right. 

65. I. mapeoxevaoOa four lines below after mpoetrov ? Cf. however 
7. 50. 3 ™poeivrov ...€éxmdovv. Most recent editors omit it. 

68. 2. Were argives and Eleans really mentioned before Athenians ? 
Cf. on 5. 78. 

6g. 1. The difficulty felt (Stahl: Steup’s explanation is very tortuous) 
about ov« ay olouevor . . . €reAOeiv is best removed by transferring the words 
to follow amreAnAvGecayr six lines above. Cf. on 4. 28. 2. 

74.1. Read of 6€ nai mpdtepov atacialovtes Kai év SrAoLS OvTES TOTE TOUS 
Te avopas dvépOerpay Kai érexpatouv K.T.r. 

82.2. Eyer 5€ Kai ovTws. rpeis yap “lwves dvtes IleXotrovynaias Awpiedar Kat 
TrEoTW OvaL Kal TapotKovaW éeoxeayeba OTH TPOTH KLDTAa aUT@V UTaKoOVCO- 
yeOa, Kal pera Ta Mndixa vais xtnodpevoe Tis pev Aaxedaimovioy apxyis Kai 
Hyewovias amnvAAdynpev, ... avTol dé THY UO Bacirel . . . ryEmoves KATETTNPED. 

We ought not to think of reading wapo:cobdvres for tapotxotor. The whole 
trouble has arisen from the intrusion of aita@y, which may belong either to 
Aaxedaipoviwy or to tav to Bacidrei, though neither can be said exactly to 
want it. In the first words quoted the sentence preceding shows that «ai éyee 
d¢ orws is needed. See on 8. gf. 3. 

86. 3. oid S¢ ob otparomrédw, more Sé peifove THs HweTépas Tapovcias 
€roixouvTes viv aiel Te erruBovAEvOveL K.T.X. 

move . . . Tapovoias is an odd expression (1) because a city or state is 
not naturally thus set against an expeditionary force, (2) because the abstract 
mapovcia is not easily taken in the concrete for our force here. If we could 
remove Tf 7). 77., ToAe. wecfove would have the much better meaning of stronger 
than your own. Some lines before Hermocrates has urged that the Syracusans 
ought not, dre Suvadper peifove mpos tHv Tavde (the Athenians) toyov mdpecper, 
Uromrever Oat, Torv Sé waGdArXov Toicde amicreiv (but that you Camarinaeans should 
distrust rather the Athenians). I think Thucydides wrote troAv d€ wadrXov Toiade 
Tis hyuetépas tmapovaoias amioteiv, distrust them rather than our presence here, 
mapovoias taking up the wapecyev just before it. ris 7. m. after uaddov=%H TH 
juetépa mapovaia, like 1. 85. 1 éfeors 8 hyiv wadrrov érépwr, 6. 16. I mpoonne 
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por parrov étépwv, 7. 63. 2 TadTa Tois omXiTals OvY ATTOY TY vaUTaY 
TapaKkenevopat. 

87. 4-5. The difficult phrase €E:awoavtes trois addows, which we cannot 
very well make intransitive, and which, even if we do, does not yield a quite 
satisfactory sense, seems to be out of its place. It might stand before 
petaraferte or avtovs. ‘At present the Syracusans occupy a position of unique 
superiority ; make alliance with us and you will put them on a level with 
everyone else: instead of always having to guard against them, you may even 
yourselves be the assailants.’ Cf. 3. 12. 3: Soph. O.T. 425. 

In § 4 pr adeés (Reiske) evar xivduvevery, in which x. is the subject of eivai, 
must be the right reading (for the use of dédens cf. 3.114. I adeeotépa  KaBodos : 
Dem. 16. 22) and in 5 perhaps tHv 7@ Te 8. Kownv or THY Kony Te TO O. 

89. 6. érrel Snuoxpatiay ye Kal éeyiyvwoKopev of hpovovvTés TL Kai avTos 
ovdevos av yetpov bow Kai roidopycaim. 

It is a common idea that something like 7éienuac or (Herwerden) péyiota 
éyxAnpata éxw has been lost after dow «ai. But a little thought shows that 
the sense so obtained would not be suitable. Alcibiades is not speaking of 
what he could do now on account of his recent treatment by the Athenians. 
He has been and is speaking of the traditional policy of his house and at the 
same time of the real sentiments of its members, including himself, #ets being 
we throughout; sentiments, that is, much older than what has just occurred. 
Hence the imperfect éyryy@oxoyev. What he himself thinks or feels or could 
say simply in consequence of recent events (dc 7dixnyat), is not to the point. 
Transposition will once more put things right. Omitting one «ai, read ézei 
Snuoxpatiav ye Sow Kal éyryvwoKopev of hpovowvTés Te Kal avTos ovdevos ay 
xXEipov Aovdopjcayus: In these words of dp. tr may be only the subject of 
éyuyvwoxopev ; then Kai avtos . . . AoLdopycaiu is the whole affirmation. But 
it is also possible with of dp. 7s to understand Aodopety oloi +r’ av Foav, or to 
say—what is the same thing—that the verb is accommodated in form to its 
last subject aités only. This is perhaps preferable, as the other requires a 
somewhat awkward interdependence of the past éyiyvwoxopev and the present 
or future Aodopnoayu dv (‘as we used to know, so I could now at any time 
revile’). Though this is the time-sense of the optative Aodopyicaru, he only 
means that he could show up democracy on general grounds, not on the 
ground of his own ill-treatment. The oyoroyousévn avoca shows this. With 
dow éyuyvooxoper cf. 92. 5 daw Ta pev "AOnvaiwr olda. 

kal TO peOtordvar ... mpooxaOnpévor after Evvdvacwfew (Steup). 

gO. 3. Kal GrXous oporoyoupéves Tav viv BapBdpwv paxtpwrdrous, putting 
éxet with pucOwodpevor Or vavTrnynodpevot ? 

QI. 3. Steup’s argument as to the want of proper connexion between 
@ore . . . [leXorovynjcov and ef ur) moujcete x.T.A. seems sound. It would be 
possible, but not natural, to take @ore . . . II. as parenthetic. He draws the 
conclusion that a few words (e.g. eirep wal avtn Ta péyiota BrdYera) have 
been lost between them. I infer rather by analogy of other passages that 
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there has been some disturbance of order. e¢¢ yu moiujoete will follow quite 
well on émvécot, for the slightly irregular combination of optative and av with 
future is too frequent to be any objection. év rdyer and ov ova paxpod are 
associated. It would seem then that @ore «.7.X. is out of place. Put it seven 
or eight lines earlier before ws 5é€, ei ur) «.7.2. 

g7. 1. Everyone has seen the difficulty of taurns ris vuxros TH érvyvyvopevy 
npépa €Entavovro, but that of wporepoy just before in 96 has escaped notice. 
There seems no reason why the choice of the 600 picked men should be made 
before the general review, nor again, if it did happen so and Thucydides knew 
it, why he should record so small and immaterial a point. Should we not 
write xal TH €. nuépa Tovs melovs amoBiBacavtes? They sailed to Leon by 
night (vu«ros) and in the morning landed their men. mporepov would be in 
place with tavrns ris vuxros, i.e. before the Syracusan review began. The xai 
before €\aov which editors—inserting 4 before r7—have to omit, probably 
preceded mporepov and emphasised it. Cf. on I. 72. 1. As to é&nrafovro, 
probably there was once a # é&nrafovro in text or margin. Whether 
Thucydides wrote it or a commentator is hard to say. I would read then 
TauTns THS (THS avTHS ?) vuKTos H €EnTtafovTo Kai mporepov EXaGov avTovs K.T.r., 
xai mp. going of course in sense with oxovTes. 

99. 2. Should xat dOdvew .. . épodovs precede xai et POaceav? It is 
not really in place after ei éauBonOoiev, pépos x.7.r., because its time would be 
prior to that of ériBonOeiv and dvturéurev. The antithesis of wépos and mavras 


is much improved by xai dOdvew . . . épodovs not coming between them. 


BOOK VII. 


2.3. Tore seems to belong to the sentence before, or to that beginning 
kal avaBas. 

4. 4. 7@ Tdv =., superfluous with 7@ Acuwéu, may have come from vautik@ 
below. 

7. 3. Omws... TepawwOh ev drAxdow f Troios 4} GrAXwp btw av TpoT| 
m™poxwp7, or something similar ? 

8. 3. of per ods amréoteide @yovTo? 

21.3. Tod before tais vavoi is probably repeated from the line before 
(rod xevdvvov), like dore in 8. 45. 3, and probably odv in 8. 57. 2. 

22. 1. «ai before zepiérdeov either a repetition or to stand after Bov- 
Aopevor. In 23. 2 the «ai after y~uas may well go before ra dvo. 

26.2. trav Aaxedaipoviwr is very feeble with of E7Awrtes. Does it belong 
to ys or xwpior ? 

27. 3. év TH Oéper rovT Terxiaeica Should follow Aexérea. 

ibid. ypnudtwv tr’ or€Opw Kai avOpwrrav POopa éexaxwoe Ta mpdyparta. 

As &reOpos is used almost exclusively of living creatures, should we 
exchange the places of either yp. and av. or 6A. and ¢6.? Plutarch Mor. §9 F 
has ypnudrwy dreOpos, but he may have taken it from this passage. 
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32. 2. mopevouevwr 0’ 7)6n Tov L.o1 XS. . . . evedpav Tiva TPLXH TroLnTapeEvor 
K.T.N. 

Does not tpry7 belong to 7ropevouévwy ? They marched in three separate 
divisions, just as from 80. 4 onwards Nicias and Demosthenes are separate. 

36. 5. Steup’s proposal to put 77 Te... oxynocev in 3 after éXaccov 
cynoev is plausible, though the double cyrcev may tell against it. Cf. 
the paw and paov which I have proposed to bring very near together in 
5. 26. 

39. 2, Tous aodetépovs TOU vavTixovd apyovtas. Should we substitute for 
this odd phrase tovs tod cdetépou v. a. ? 

Perhaps too we may question tnv ayopay tav tmwXovpevwy and put tev 7. 
after dca Tus Eyer Edwdima. 

41. 3. mpocéuecEav avtav éyyus. 

We should expect éyyvs avtrov. Should avtav follow 7 érépa? 8. 71. 2 
has mpocéuerEev éyyus absolutely. 

43.2. Kai addAnv... éxew after ovtia (Steup). 

ib. 5. €ywpouv és To mpdabev tod TepaiverOar TH Tapovan opun wy EvEeKa 
HAOov, OTws un Spadeis yevwvtat? The last words might be an adscript. 

47.2. Ott before €Xa@des ? 

48. 4. ovKxouvy BovrecOat avtos ye . . . €m aiaxpa TE aiTia Kal adiKws UT’ 
‘AOnvaiwy arorécOat warXov 1) Uo THY TONEY, Ef Cet, KLVSUVEVEAS TOUTO TrabeEty 
idta. 

The difficulty of ¢éca is well known. Steup after examining explanations 
and emendations gives it up, just suggesting macy id€a. In battle of course a 
general could not fight and fall ¢d¢a. But by a legal tribunal he, or he and his 
fellow generals, could be condemned (dca, that is apart from the army which 
obeyed their orders to retire; and I conjecture that ‘é¢a should be put before 
(or near) advoXéo8ar. It may cover the other generals as well as himself. On 
the general sense cf. Dem. 4. 47. 

So understood, the words throw fresh and not favourable light on the 
character of Nicias, or on Thucydides’ idea of it. Cf. 8. g1. 3 €8ovAovTo . . . 
un ovv vo tov Snpov ye avOis yevoyévov avtoi mpo Tav adrAwv pardiota 
S:apOapivat. 

1b. 6. Kal un, OY XpNuact TOAD KpEiocous Eici, viKNOEVTAS aTrLEVat, 1.e. UTO 
TOUTWY WV. 

49.1. Hv avToO: tov To BovXopevov Tots A. yiyvecOar Ta TpdypaTa. 

For zrov Linwood’s rroAv is sometimes read, and <émi> ois ’A., or Tots 
"A. CUtoxeipia> is suggested. wo would be more proper here than ézi, and 
I conjecture that zrov is wo in disguise. Changing ro to ti (48. 2 Hv yap Te 
wal é€v tais X. BovAopevoy tos ’A. TA mpadypata évdodva), we read Hv avToh 
BovdXopevoy vo tois’A. yiryverOat Ta rpdypata. 

1b. 2. Tad Te THS EuTreipias chav xpryiomwa eotrar? Cf. 4. 33. 2 ovK 
dSuynOncav .. . TH oherépa eurretpia ypncacbat. 

50. 1. és before ¢iAia is the és two lines above before Lupaxovaas. 
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ib, 4. ov8' adv dtaBovrevcacba Ett Ehyn Tpiv ws Oi pavTes EENyodVTO TPIS 
evvea Hmepas péivar OTTwWS av TpoTEpoy KivynOeEcn. 

The last four words should surely precede piv, or rather (I think) we 
should even read ov6’ ay 6. Ere €fn TpoTepoy OTws av K. Tpiv K.T.rX. As the 
words stand, it is not really possible to take piv x.7.X. as following in sense 
upon TpoTeEpon. 

Before wedAnocaocw we should certainly insert dazrom ety (Steup), like the 
weANOVTwY aTroTAEy above. 

53. 4. mavoavtes THv TE HAOYAa Kal TO wn TpoTENOety eyyvs THY OAKdda. 

Put ray o. after cai. So 3. 1. 2 Tov mreiorov Gutrtovy ... Elpyov TOMN... 
KaKoupyetv. 

55-2. To duahopov (=Tovs dtadopovs) should follow or precede zrpoonyovr’ 
av. By a change of constitution they might have overcome, reduced (so mpoca- 
youat I. 9g. 2: 6. 94. 3) their special adversaries. 

57-4. The Chians are first included in the class tav vrnxowy Kai dopou 
vroteX@v and then immediately spoken of as ovy uioredeis dopov. This con- 
tradiction can hardly stand. 

The words é« 8 ‘lwvias . . . &uvéorovto should probably follow 
nxoXovGovrv. For both Ionia and the Aeolians we have then three states 
mentioned, one in each case (Chios and Methymna) not liable to tribute. 

For tmnxoor d€ dvtes «.7.X. Should we read vmnKoo. b€ Exovtes Kal avayKn 
(cat’ avayxnv ?) Guws “lwvés ye eri Awpias nxoXovGovv ? éxovtes seems needed 
to give the meaning. Cf. g éxovovos and éxovras, and particularly 7 avaykn 
pev . . ., Bovdanoer dé. 

63. 3. moAv mdéov is bracketed by Stahl, Hude, and Steup, and certainly 
gives no proper sense. There are however two or three places not far off into 
which the words could without difficulty be put, e.g. with e@avyafeoGe or 
(better) cai SexeXtwrov. 

64. 2. Did Thucydides write évOupeiobe .. . of ev Tais vavoiv tuov 
€comevoe OTe ev viv Kal melo K.T.A.? 71. 2 TWavTwy davaxeipevwr Tois ’A. és Tas 
vavs: 87.6 Kai mefos Kai vies Kai ovdev OTL OVK ATrwWHETO. 

67.2. moAXol ... dxovtictal yepoaios ws eitrety Axapvaves . . . of ovd’ 
Orws xabefouevous ypn TO BédXos adeivar evpnaover. 

ws eitreiv is very unsatisfactory, for yepoaio. needs no qualification. Should 
it not stand somewhere in the relative clause, e.g. before evpnaovar ? 

68.1. Either «ai or the whole of «ai . . . elvac should follow dua 8é. 

69.2. Tov Tpinpdpywy éva ExacTov dvexader TaTpodev Te éTmrovoudtwr Kal 
QUTOUS OvOomacTi Kai puAnY. 

The mention of the man’s tribe in the personal appeal is extraordinary, 
nor does «ai @uAjv even put it, like the termination of matpo@ev, in what 
would be the proper form. Perhaps we should read dvexdder xata pvArnv, 
indicating merely the order in which he took them. «ai and «ara are of course 
often confused. 

At the end of this section put «al imép dmdvtwy mapardnjoae after 
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matpwous. Possibly also the whole of és re yuvaixas . . . mpohepopeva (with 
Kal... TapaTAnova in its new place) might with advantage follow av@pwra. 

The avtois above after Xoyw seems dubious. It would stand well enough 
with olos (Sc0s) 0 xivdvvos. 

70.2. of adda is out of the question with ’A@nvaio. If put before 
Kopiv6c01, it would still be odd. 

71.2. Editors usually adopt the transposition of ris vavpayias. 

73.1. Aéywv taidta & cal adt@ édoxe: is at present meaningless. avrois 
(Bauer), though at first sight tempting, is hardly possible with oc 6€ «.7.r, 
following. Moving it back to 72.3 A. 8 Nexia mpocedOwyv x.7.d. might also 
seem attractive, but it could not well be reconciled with the Aéywv Ste x.7.d. 
already there. May it not go lower down in 73. 3 with ovxéri éresBev avtovs? 
The only verbal difficulty is in the «ai before air@, but the various readings 
show «ai to be to some extent doubtful here, and several times in Thucydides 
it is certainly wrong. 

75.4. el Tp d€ mporiTro H pwn Kal TO c@pa. 

Such a very Virgilian év 8a dvoty is not at all common in any Greek, least 
of all in prose; nor is the absolute use of wpodeirrw. Did not Thucydides write 
el rw 5¢ nai TO cpa Tporitror H pwn ? 

76. ért wadXov goes very ill with Bom ypapevos. Place it before wperev 
vt or BovAopevos. 

79.5. Kal pddora ... mpooninrovtes should follow cicro. 

86. 4. 8a rd Trowodro seems poor. Is it another version of 61a totro two 
lines above? or may we put it before wreicavres three lines below ? 

87.5. ‘EAAnuxoyr is another form of the ‘EAAnuxdv adjoining. 


BOOK VIII. 


2.1. amardrdAdfecOa, the future, has no business to depend on f£uympo- 
Ouynbévres. Two lines above many MSS. have jjryovmevor after dua; insert it 
before amadrdkecOar. 

5.1. To give ovdev adXo # its proper use (4. 14. 3: 6. 11. 6 etc.), we want 
something like «ai ovdéy dAdo 4h SvtTwv woTep apyouévwv ev KatTacKevy Tov 
monéyou, Or xal dvTwy év K. WoTrEep OvdSev GAXO 7H apyouévav. 

6.2. tay év tH Aax. should go two lines earlier after éxarépwv. 

7.1. tav Evypayixov (-yldwv B) seems either a corruption or a mutilation 
of something belonging to the context, not to this precise place, e.g. ras vais 
trav Evxpydyor or tav Evppayidwv modrewy after vrepeveyxovtes. 

8.1. wmép tov D. with édidocay, unless indeed we are to read something 
like irrép rod D. <§rpdacovtes> ? 

Q. 2. To morov is conjectured by Stahl to have been originally ro a@mcrov, 
an adscript added to adpvovpévwv. Perhaps Thucydides did really write érntiavto 
avTovs TO amioTov Or TOU amictov. It goes rather better with that verb. 

11.3. ‘AAx. vo r. éd. to follow eipnto yap? 
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I4. 3. mpos avaywpnorr after éreiyefov. 

22.1. «ai should follow SovAdpevor, not precede it. @. governs adrooriaat. 
So in 84. 5 I think we should read «ai ra pétpia erriOepatrevery. 

23.5. Has not ao ray vedy come in from the context? Cf. amd tov... 
veov in the next line, and tovs amo tay éavTod vedy seven lines above. It is an 
established phrase (2. 69. 2 etc.). 

24.5. ovd’ avTovs avTiNeyovTas ...@s ov avy Tovnpa chav BeBaiws Ta 
TpayLaTa ein. 

BeBaiws may be right here in the sense of wnalterably, fixedly, but it is 
certainly odd. The adverb is superfluous at best. Just below the idea is 
mentioned as current, ra tav ’A. tayv EvvavaipeOnoecOar. It may be a mere 
accident that Thucydides associates BeBaiws with aip@ in 4. 112. 3 nat’ axpas 
xai BeBaiws éreiv. (tb. 114. I BeBaiws tis morews Exouévns is somewhat 
different: 2. 7. 3 BeBaiws has been joined both with diva and with «atao- 
Aeunoovtes, and the former is probably better). But it would go here quite 
well with EvvavaipeOncecOat, be overthrown completely and once for all. 

27. 3. «aQ’ éxovciay cannot be made logical as it stands; it ruins the 
distinction between fighting under compulsion after careful preparation and 
running spontaneously into needless risks. Should it not be put into the 
second clause, e.g. before wpos av@.? If this is done, the 7 before wavy must 
be either omitted or changed to «ai. The 7 that has to be added (Lindau) to 
mov may have got into the wrong place. 

33. 2. xaOwppicavro cai dieipyovro ? We should also expect nai <oi pév> 
éheAnGecav adAndAous. 

41.2. cewopos péyroros ye 87 Ov peuvnpeda. 

Krueger took just exception to ye. ov ye w.? 

46.1. % xopicayta vais (Herwerden). 

47.2. ov Snwoxpartia ovd€ rovnpia ? 

48.1. olmep ... paddora after rodiTar. 

50. 5. mavv is unusual with a superlative expression, 7ravu év T@ peylorp 
xwdvv@m wav. We should expect wavu év peyadw. Should it go with Oopv- 
Bovpevos, like 4. 129. 4 nai wdvu éOopvBnOn? Read perhaps wdvv, ws (for xa) 
&v TM, K.T.A. 

68.1. &uyxatadvoas ought not to be a past tense relatively to eizrwy, as it 
isnow. Perhaps Ileicavdpos should come at the end after roy dijpor, or read 
hy Oe TI. wev oo. . . eitr@p. 

ib. 2. This difficult sentence might be cast into some such shape as the 
following: «at avros, Gre (for te) Ta THY TeTpaKOGiwy ... éxaKxodToO, éredyn... 
és dyavas (or dyava ?) Katéotn Urép avTav TovTwy... Evyxatéotncev, apiota 
paiverar Tov péxpt €uov Oavarou Sixny drroroynodpevos. 

69.1. tay... &vexa applies to both of uév and oi 5é, and must therefore 
not stand where it can only go with oi 8é, for ép’ dmAous and év rd€es belong to 
one another: cf. 7. 28. 2, where éf’ 6mAocs is in antithesis to él rod reixous. 
Tov .. . €vexa must be put carlier or later in the sentence. 
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73.6. tovs aitiwratous has been put after twas. Perhaps duvyq éfnuiwcoav 
and aveéxtewav ought rather to change places. Three men aitiwtatro: and 
executed seem more likely than thirty executed and three banished. 

80. 3. «at before, not after, yewacOetoar (Krueger). After MéAnrop 
something like trepieyévovto has been lost. 

81. I. voutfwy .. . [leXotrovynciwy should follow ’AXx«cB8iadny four lines 
above. tov ’A. immediately before it might be omitted, as the third occurrence 
of the name in six lines, but Thucydides inclines to such repetitions. 

82. I. avtixa is quite out of place with xatadpovety. Read ye for re 
(Stahl) and put avdtixa below with «ai wXetv (xatameiv ?). 

I see now that Gertz proposes av’tixa 61a To. 

83. 1. of d€ €v TH MiAnte@ IleXotrovyncior? Cf. 78 and ag. 

ib. 2. «ai mavu before 7woAA@y? It adds little to dvexwrvae. 

84. 2. of vatras after rpoomecovtes. TO mrHGos is, I think, the people at 
large. With joav to rrAnG0s cf. 1. 20. 2 TO WAHOOs oiovTat. 

86.9. The relation of the clause a@yovtes ... MeAnaiap to others is very 
obscure and confused. If o/, which is now often bracketed, be placed before 
ayovtes, we shall get a much better sentence. 

87. 4. ocadéotaror elvac with an infinitive (a@yayeiv) instead of a ws (or dtu) 
clause is certainly not usual Greek. We might think of cadéotaros eivac ... 
ayaywv, but this construction is not found either, frequent as participles are 
with d7A0s5 and gavepos. Tov réyerOar ws . . . cadws oi yeTat just above suggests 
that there has been some confusion between cadas and cadéctarov civai, 
and that rod AéyeoOar cadéctatoy elvat ws was meant to stand in the text. 
Thucydides would hardly have said of his own theory that it was cadéortaro, 
especially after § 2. 

8g. 2. In this passage, which is usually thought hopeless, minor difficulties 
are (I) Tav mdvu otpatnyav Tov év tH odAvyapxia (for which I had thought of 
Ta@Y Tavy oTpaTnyouvTwy év tH Oo. before I found that Bekker suggested it long 
ago; it is certainly right; cf. the use of wavu in 8. I. 1): (2) tos Te... 
mpecBevouevous émeurrov (for which three or four remedies seem equally 
admissible, ots te . . . mpeoBevoyevor Ereutrov and others): (3) ov ro (Te) 
dmradrakelew (for the MS. -fev), altered sometimes to otros or ov7rw, but 
representing perhaps rather ov 71, which would be quite in place here. 

The main difficulty of the sentence is that after goBovpmevar 5€ ws Edacay, 
followed by a number of accusatives dependent on doBovpevor, we arrive at an 
infinitive, o¥ re (?) amaddakeiew, with nothing to govern it, unless we insert 
(Madvig etc.) or understand some verb of saying. But really éfacay above 
is the verb required. For qoBovpevor S€ ws éedacay read épacay 8é, as 
doBovpevo. as being afraid of, or by an even slighter change as é¢ 
poBovpevor Epacay in the same sense. dadndafeieww and ypHvac depend upon 
epacav. 

oI. 3. Hv 5é Te Kal TovovTor. 

xat thus placed is meaningless. Thucydides wrote «al Hw dé re rovovror, 
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as in I. 132. 4 xai Hw dé ovTws, and 7. 56. 3 Kai Aw bé aktos 0 aywv. Cf. on 
6. 82. 2. 

93. 3- epi Tov TavTos TodTixod Should follow Aoywv yyvoyévwv. The 
words fit in much better there than with égoBeitro. qoBetobar (Sediévar) rrepi 
too takes a dative; 3. 102. 3 read avr7. 

94. 1. év Avovvcov should be not bracketed but put in the next line before 
or after joav. 

Q7. 2. 7 €s Te, not # Te és. 

99. I. ws tpodnvy te ovdcis edidov . Kat ai Poiriccat vies ovd€ 0 
Ticcadgépyns Téews trou AKov, 6 Te Pide7ros x.7.X. It is commonly said that out 
of ovdé a negative notion is reflected back upon ai vijes, as though ovy ai vies 
ovdé T. had been written. This is a well-known idiom; but, though it occurs 
in Herodotus, in good Attic Greek it is strictly confined to verse, and it seems 
very unlikely that in a plain prose passage Thucydides would have used it. 
May we not have recourse to an inversion, ws tpodnyv te ovdeis edid0u . . . ovde 
o T. wat at ®D. vies . . . Heov? te after tpopdyy is answered by te with o 
Didurmos. Just below adrXos ‘Imroxpatns avnp Xraptidtns Kal dv dv Darnrude 
seems to stand for some such order as ‘I. a\Xos advnp Y. aAXos ‘I. cannot mean 
‘another man, namely H.’ addors has been plausibly conjectured. 

ibid. yempacbeis d€ dvéww Kai dvayxacbeis. 

Put avéuw before or after dvayxacGeas. With yetuwafouar it is superfluous 
and, I think, not found, though y. is fairly frequent. 

IOI. 1. é« THs Xiov before rav [leXomovyvynciwy is only an anticipation 
of the words following dvaipovevy three lines below. 

102. I-2. Classen cleared up the main difficulty here. First he was 
right in explaining t@ ¢idiw érimdrw of the Athenians from Eresos (103. 2), 
with whom therefore the Athenians in the Hellespont had communicated. 
Goodhart’s objection that the latter could not tell beforehand in what order 
their friends and enemies would arrive does not seem strong. They had 
provided for contingencies. Secondly Classen was right, though later editors 
seem not even to record the proposal, in wishing to put mpoecpnyévns .. . 
éxtrAewow along with SourXopevor extretocat x.t.X. There it makes excellent 
sense, whereas it is difficult to fit it to €XaGor, if it is still taken to refer to the 
Peloponnesians, and impossible, when we sce that it really refers to the 
Athenians. 

There is only one thing I would add. tas trav roXeuiwy vais is also out 
of its place. The accusative after ex7Xevoae is very unlikely, and the words 
belong, I think, certainly to tas ev ’A. éxx. vavs just following. They may be 
only an adscript on that; more probably they are the author's own words, 
except that vais twice over must be wrong. He may have meant it to run rag 
pev ev ’A, Tas T@V TOX. (Or TeV TOA. Tas) EK. Vas. 

10g. I. dOmws peuwntat te Tov Tepi THY “Avtavdpov yeyevnuévwy Kai Tas 
d:aBoras nal rrepi Tav Powicocay vedv . . . aToAOYHONTAL. 

These words are open to two grave objections. Attic prose has no such 
NO. IV. VOL. VI. Q 
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genitive after péudoua, I. 143. 3 not being a case in point, and such an 
accusative after d7roXoyoduar is most unlikely. Probably the two difficulties 
are connected, and we must read something like 6é7ras péutrnrai te tas d:aBoras 
tTav 7. T.’A. y. Kal Tepi Tov DP. vedy adtrodkoynonta, thus giving both verbs their 
proper construction. tas dévaf8oras are the imputations made against Tissa- 
phernes (ésa8e8AAocGa: above) by reason of his officer’s conduct. 


In the last four books, as in the first, there appear to be some places 
where xai has been put in twice over, once rightly and once wrongly. I think 
it should be omitted, as an erroneous repetition of a neighbouring «ai, in 
5. 13. 1 before éxeivos: 5.97 before rod (or put it before wAcovwy): 5. III. 1 
after tuiy (adding nyiy after yévorro with Classen): 7. 71. 6 before d7n, com- 
paring 8. 4 end (or put it before wepi odds): 7. 78. 1 before ei wy: 7. 81.3 
before wrevtxxovra (cf. scholium). In the passage considered above, 8. 109. I, if 
tas d:aBoXads is moved, one «ai must go. 





It appears from Hude’s Testitmonia that in very few of the passages which 
I have discussed is the present reading of the MSS. attested by ancient 
evidence. Dionys. Hal. 858 shows that he had before him the usual arrange- 
ment of Book 1. 21-23, and 954 that he found the text of 3. 82. 5-6 as it now 
stands. In 4. 78. 3 he had (799), not indeed 70 éyywpiov, but T@ ervywpio after 
éypavto. Stob. Flor. 43. 61 gives 6. 9. 2 vopifwy x«.7.d. in its present place, and 
so 43. 66 gives 6. 39. I kai... Evyravta. But even with Stobaeus we are 
getting into late times. Ina few other passages (only eight or ten in all) the 
reading of the MSS. is supported by quotation in writers of quite late or 
uncertain date: 1. 51. 1 am’ ’A@nvav by Gregory of Corinth 5. 15. I opotws 
odian Evyyeveis by ~chol. Ar. Peace 468,) and others by old lexicons. 

There are also of course all the cases in which the Thucydides scholta 
attest the present order of words. These make a considerable total. 

To these passages have to be added a few found in papyri. In Book 2 
the Greek commentator of Ox. Pap. VI had in 4.2 Tod pn éxpvyetv, which he 
makes =@orte wn éxduyeiv, after Sudxovras: in 15.5 Ta mrelorouv afta before 
éypavro: and in 16. 1 mavotxecia before yevouevor. In Book 4 the fragments 
(Ox. Pap. I, III, and IV) present our ordinary text in the passages above 
spoken of from 32. 4, 34. I, 37-1,and in that from 87. 6, except that de(uvnorov 
takes the place of aidvov. 


Into the large question, at what date and in what way did the many 
suggested displacements occur, I do not now enter. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


WabDHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 For 1. 72. 1 Hude cites Schol. Soph. Antig. 110, but there is some error in his citation, 
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THREE NOTES ON THE POETIC OF ARISTOTLE. 


I. On Aristotle’s supposed inconsistency in his treatment of Epic as a 
form of Mimesis. 

In his note on the Poetic c. 1, 1447, a, 15, Mr. Ingram Bywater writes: 
‘In his use of pepetoOar in the Poetics Aristotle has fallen into a grave incon- 
sistency, as he distinctly makes it in one place (3, 1448, a, 21) include narrative, 
and in another (24, 1460, a, g) exclude it.’ 

Yet I venture to think that a careful examination of the two passages will 
show that Aristotle is perfectly consistent, and that Mr. Bywater like his 
predecessors has completely misunderstood the second passage. Let us first 
turn to 24, 1460, a, 5 sqq.: 

"Opunpos S€ GrAXa Te TOAAA akios érraweicGar Kai 57 Kal Ste povos TAY 
montav ovx ayvoet & Set trovety avtov. avtrov yap Set Tov troimrny éXKaxioTa 
héyerv* OU yap €or. KaTa TavTa piuNTHS. of ev ObV AAXoL avTol pev di’ GrOV 
aywvitovTat, utpovvTa € Oriya Kal OdiydKis. oO 5€ Oriya PpoLtpwacdpevos EVOdS 
ciodryes avdpa 4 yuvaixa 7 adXo TL 00s, Kai ovdév’ anOn addr’ Eyovta HON. 

It is thus translated by Mr. Bywater: ‘ Homer, admirable as he is in 
every other respect, is especially so in this, that he alone amongst epic poets is 
not unaware of the part to be played by the poet himself in the poem. The 
poet should say very little i propria persona, as he is no imitator when doing 
that. Whereas the other poets are perpetually coming forward in person, and 
say but little and that only here and there as imitators, Homer, after a brief 
preface, brings in forthwith a man, a woman, or some other character—no one 
of them characterless.’ 

On this passage Mr. Bywater has the following note: ‘In 5, 1449, 8, 11, 
and 6, 1449, 6, 26 the narrative form (amayyedXia) was noted as one of the 
differences between the Epic and Tragedy ; and it has been also assumed in 
this discussion on the Epic in 23, 1459, a,17. Aristotle now passes on to this, 
but without any formal introduction or hint as to the connexion in his state- 
ment. His aim apparently is to show that, although narrative is an element 
in every epic, it is reduced to a minimum in the best Epic, that of Homer; so 
that this point of difference is not so serious as might be supposed. The semi- 
dramatic character of Homer’s mode of statement is directly or indirectly 
recognized in 3, 1448, a, 21, and in 4, 1448, b, 37 (see note on the passage). In 
his reference to the practice of the ‘other poets’ (oi ueév ovv adXor) Aristotle 
must be supposed to mean ‘not only the more recent epic writers like 
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Antimachus and Choerilus, but also the immediate continuators of Homer, 
the Cyclic poets, (Bergk, Gr. Litt. I, p. 830).’ 

In Chap. III, 1448, a, 20 sq. Aristotle says: ‘A third difference in these 
arts is in the manner in which each kind of object is represented. Given both 
the same means and the same kind of object for imitation, one may either 
(I) speak at one moment in narrative, and at another 1n an assumed character, 
as Homer does; or (2) one may remain the same throughout, without any 
such change; or (3) the imitators may represent the whole story dramatically, 
as though they were actually doing the things described.’ Kail yap év tois 
auTois Kai Ta avTa pipetoOar Eotw oTe pev atrayyédAdXovta 1% Tt érepoy Tm 
yiyvouevov Watrep” Ounpos trovet, 7) @s TOV avTOV Kai uy pweTaBaddXovtTa, %) TdvTa 
WS TPAaTTOVTAS Kal evepyouVTAS TOUS pLmoUpEVOUS. 

In his note on this passage (pp. 118-9) Mr. Bywater writes: ‘ Aristotle's 
general view in fact of the Epic is that it comes under the head of narrative, 
as distinct from dramatic, imitation (5, 1449, 6, II T@... admaryyeXiav elvas; 
comp. 6, 1449, 6, 26 dpwvtwyv Kai ov 6’ atrayyeNas); and in his two chapters 
(23 and 24) specially dealing with epic poetry the Epic in 7 denynyartixn 
pipnors (23, 1459, 4, 17; 24, 1459, 0, 36)—the Drama being 7 ev t@ mpattew 
pinot (22, 1459, a, 15). This, however, does not prevent him from recog- 
nizing the Epic (as Plato has done before him) as a quasi-dramatic form of 
poetry. Every epic is said to have a quasi-dramatic element in it to some 
extent (uspodvrar S€ orXiya, 24, 1460, a, 9), and the Homeric Epic has it in a 
very marked degree. Homer is said to reduce the element of narrative to a 
minimum (oAiya Ppoipiacdpevos, 24, 1460, a, 9; Comp. €AdyioTta Aéyetr, a, 7), 
taking every opportunity of making his personages come forward and speak 
for themselves, just as though they were characters in a play and on the stage 
(evOus eiaayer avdpa 1% adXo Tt 700s, 24, 1460, a, 10). The ‘mixed manner’ of 
Homer, therefore, is acknowledged in chap. 24, as clearly and in much the 
same way as it seems to be in the words of the present passage (as amended), 
OTe pev atraryyéAXovTa ore SE ETEpOV TE yityvOmevoD.’ 

It will be seen that Mr. Bywater, following Bergk and all others, regards 
(1) the words av’ros A€yerv and oArAiya Ppoiptacapevos as meaning the narrative 
element in the Homeric Epic, and (2) ev@vs eicaye avdpa 7} yuvaixa 7) ado 7 
WO0s as referring solely to the dramatic element. (3) He also makes aitos 
Aéyerv identical in meaning with the amayyéAXew (atayyedia) of the earlier 
passages, where dmayyéAXewv (atrayyedia) is undoubtedly regarded by Aristotle 
as a form of Mimests. But as Aristotle states in 1460, a, 7, ‘that the poet 
ought to say very little himself, because in what he says in this capacity he is 
not an imitator,’ Mr. Bywater holds that Aristotle is guilty of a serious incon- 
sistency. 

Let us now see if this supposed self-contradiction does not admit of a 
ready explanation. In the earlier passage (1448, a, 21) Aristotle mentions two 
elements of the Homeric Epic, both of which fall under the head of Mimests, 
whilst in 24, 1460, a, 5 he adds to them a third element, viz. the case where 
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the poet himself speaks (avros Xéyer). Mr. Bywater makes the unwarrantable 
assumption that the words avros Aéyerw mean exactly the same as amayyéAXew, 
i.e. the narrative portions of the Epic. But avros Aéyeww and amaryyéAXeww Mean 
two very different things, the former to speak one’s own feelings, the latter 
(amayyéAXevv) to speak as an ayyedos, who brings back news from the battles, 
scenes in the house at Ithaca, in the cave of the Cyclops and the like, which 
he has witnessed in spirit. The expression of the poet’s own personal feelings 
is certainly not Mimesis. But not simply do the two phrases express very 
different things, but they actually correspond to two very distinct and well- 
defined elements in the Homeric Epic. Let us test this by turning to the 
poems themselves. The great mass of the Iliad and the Odyssey is either 
narrative (amaryyéAXovta, S¢ amayyedias) or dramatic, the poet sinking his own 
personality in that of his character (&repov ti yrryvopevor). 

(1) But the first lines of the J/iad in which the poet invokes the Muse are 
neither narrative nor dramatic, for Mijvw devde, Ged, is purely subjective and 
personal. The invocation to the Muse to sing of the wrath of Achilles occupies 
but a few lines of prelude (6Xiya dpotpracdpevos), for he introduces (etodryet) 
the priest Chryses (1. 11) and straightway narrates the seizure by Agamemnon 
of the maid Chryseis the priest’s daughter. 

(2) In Iliad, XI, 218, when the poet is about to describe the aristeza 
of Agamemnon, he utters a brief invocation to the Muses to tell him who first 
of the Trojans or their allies fell by that chieftain’s hand: 

éorere viv por, Modoar Orvpria dwpat’ Eyovcat, 

Satis 5 mpatos ’Ayapéuvovos avtios HAGev 

H altav Tpwwvr 7é KrELTaV eriKOvpov. 
After this very brief prelude (oA’ya powpracdpevos) he at once introduces 
(evdus etodyer) Iphidamas son of Antenor. 

(3) In Iliad XIV, 508, he repeats XI, 218, when invoking the Muses 
before proceeding to recount the exploits of the Telamonian Ajax: 


éotrete viv wot, Moicar 'Odrvpria Swpar’ Exyovaat, 

dais 89 mpawtos Bpotoevt’ avdpaype’ ’Axarav 

npat’, érei p’ Exdive paynv KAVTOS Evvodiryatos. 
Again after this brief prelude he at once brings Ajax on to the stage, not as an 
actor speaking for himself, but as one whose performances the poet himself 
narrates. 

(4) Finally, we have the invocation in the opening line of the Odyssey, but 
even within its brief compass the poet has already begun to deal with the 
wanderings of Odysseus : 

“Avipa po. évverre, Movoa, rodvtpotrov, ds udda oda 
TrAGYXON K.T.r. 
He repeats his invocation to the Muse in the last line (10) of the prelude 


aw > , , 4 , > \ \ e “ 
tav apobev ye, Gea, Ovryatep Actos, ev7re Kal npiv. 
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Then (1. 11) he plunges straight into the action of the poem. Thus the 
poet of the Iliad and the Odyssey only speaks himself (avros AXéyer) twenty. 
four lines out of the many thousands comprised in the two great epics, 
With the exception of these few verses all the rest of the poems are either 
narrative, when the poet acts as messenger (amayyéAXex) or speaks through the 
mouths of his characters (€repov te yeyvopevos). ) 

How should we describe in Greek from the standpoint of the literary 
critic these two dozen lines? Surely the best, if not the only way, is by the 
words 0 mointns avros déyer. But as the subjective utterances of the poet 
amount only to twenty-four lines in all, verily Aristotle is right in holding 
that Homer alone of the poets knew well the duty of a poet, i.e. not to 
obtrude his own personality. Moreover, as it is clear that in these few lines 
the poet neither imitates by narration nor yet by making his characters tell 
their own stories, Aristotle is again perfectly right in his statement that in 
such lines as his invocation to the Muse or Muses, the poet is not an imitator. 
Mr. Bywater following others regards the narrative passages in the epics as 
the poet’s personal utterances, and supposes that in the words odrjya 
ppoipracdpevos evOds eicayer avdpa x.t.r. Aristotle is contrasting the narrative 
and the purely dramatic parts of the epic, the narrative portions being the 
brief preludes before some character speaks. But inasmuch as the narrative 
portions of the poems are often very long, sometimes extending to hundreds of 
lines, e.g. the Shield of Achilles and the Catalogue of the Ships, Aristotle 
clearly did not regard the narrative portions of the poems as the ‘short 
preludes in which the poet himself speaks.’ Furthermore, as Aristotle regards 
Homer as introducing other things besides men and women, and as Homer 
certainly has such, e.g. the dog Argus, it is clear that the words evOvs eioaye 
avépa % yuvaixa 7 adXo te O05 cannot merely refer to the men or the women 
who tell their own stories, for the dog Argus certainly did nothing of the kind, 
since all he could do when he recognized his master was to wag his tail and 
die. It thus follows that when Aristotle states that Homer after a brief 
prelude at once introduces a man or a woman or some other character, he 
means that after invoking the Muse, he at once proceeds to introduce Chryses, 
Agamemnon, Ajax, or Odysseus, though not necessarily at once as actors in 
his dramatic form by making them tell their own stories. 

No doubt, as has been long noticed, Aristotle is contrasting Homer not 
only with Antimachus and Choerilus, the later epic poets, but with the 
Cyclic poets. Yet we have no evidence that their narrative passages as 
compared with the dramatic were much longer than those of Homer. On the 
other hand we have reason for believing that they obtruded their own per- 
sonalities upon their audience or their readers. Horace (A.P. 136sqq.) plainly 
had this in view: 


Nec sic incipies, ut scriptor Cyclicus olim: 
fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum. 
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quid dignum tanto fert hic promissor hiatu ? 

parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte: 

dic mihi, Musa, uirum captae post tempora Troiae 

qui mores hominum multorum uidit et urbes. 
Moreover Homer carries us at once in medias res, which is just what Aristotle 
has laid down as that in which he excels all others. 

It is easy to illustrate from ancient, mediaeval and modern poetry 
Aristotle’s dictum that in his purely personal utterances the poet is not an 
imitator. 

Virgil, though he may have fewer subjective lines than his great master, 
nevertheless obtrudes himself in the first person singular on the reader in a way 
unknown to Homer. The chief of these passages are the famous lines which 
according to Suetonius formed the introduction to the Aeneid, but were 
removed after the poet’s death by Varius, the editor appointed by Augustus, 
and which are thrice quoted by Priscian. 

Ille ego qui quondam gracili modulatus auena 

carmen, et egressus siluis vicina coegi 

ut quamuis auido parerent arua colono, 

gratum opus agricolis, at nunc horrentia Martis 

arma uirumque cano cett. 
The ego of this passage contrasts unfavourably with the modest woe and 7yiv 
of the J/. XI, 218, and XIV, 508, and of Od. I, 1, and I, 10, and still more 
so with the complete absence of the personal pronoun in the opening line 
of the Iliad. The second important passage is that in Book VII, 37 sqq., 
where, as James Henry acutely points out, he makes a personal reference, 
because he is now entering on the second half of his great task: 

Nunc age, qui reges, Erato, quae tempora rerum, 

quis Latio antiquo fuerit status, aduena classem 

cum primum Ausoniis exercitus adpulit oris, 

expediam, et primae reuocabo exordia pugnae. 

tu uatem, tu, diua, mone. dicam horrida bella cett. 


This passage is more in the true Homeric style, for not only is there no 
obtrusive ego, but he piously invokes the Muse, which he had omitted to do in 
the opening of the work. 
Ovid (Trist. 1V, 10, 1) gives an account of himself to posterity evidently 
copied, as Henry points out, from Virgil : 
Ille ego, qui fuerim tenerorum lusor amorum, 
quem legis, ut noris, accipe, posteritas. 
Sulmo mihi patria est, gelidis uberrimus undis. 
Statius however seems to come closest to the conventional type of the 


‘Cyclic writer,’ for not only does he begin the Thebaid with a long subjective 
proemium, but the last twelve lines of the work are purely autobiographical. 
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Just as Virgil is less self-repressive than Homer, so in turn Virgil’s pupil 
Dante is much more self-obtrusive than his great master. He begins the 
Inferno with what is supposed to be an incident in his own life, 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura. 


Moreover whilst in the Sixth Book of the Aeneid Virgil makes Aeneas 
descend into the lower world and describe its various scenes, thus faithfully 
following the model set him in the Eleventh Book of the Odyssey, in which 
Odysseus is made to visit and describe that shadowy land in the West beside 
the shore of Ocean where dwell the souls of them that be departed, Dante 
descends himself into the Inferno, and under the guidance of Virgil beholds 
the horrors which he narrates, thus pressing upon the reader his own 
personality from beginning to end. 

Elizabethan England furnishes in the Faerie Queen an admirable example 
of the personal introduction to an epic, for Spenser begins his great poem 
with an imitation of the first lines of the Aeneid : 

Lo! I, the man whose muse whylome did mask, 
as time her taught, in lowly shepheard’s weeds, 
am now enforst, a farre unfitter taske, 

for trumpets sterne to chaunge mine oaten reeds, 
and sing of knights’ and ladies’ gentle deeds. 


In the following century Milton supplies still better illustrations in both 
of his great epics. Paradise Lost begins with a grand invocation to the divine 
Muse, whilst the opening of Book III contains not only a more magnificent 
invocation, but has the famous reference to his own blindness: 


Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-born! .. . 
...+.. thee I revisit safe, 

and feel the sov’reign vital lamp; but thou 

revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

to find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 

so thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 

or dim suffusion veil’d. 


Again in Book IX (ll. 5-47) comes another famous autobiographical 
passage, whilst in the opening lines of Paradise Regained he imitates the 
opening of the Aeneid, as Ovid and Spenser had done before him : 

I, who erewhile the happy garden sung, 
by one man’s disobedience lost, now sing 
recovered paradise to all mankind. 

As an example from modern literature, though not from an epic, no better 
can be found than Goethe's introductory lines to Faust : 


Ihr bringt mit euch die Bilder froher Tage 
und manche lebe Schatten steigen auf, 
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gleich einer alten halbverklungnen Sage, 
kommt erste Lieb’ und Freundschaft mit herauf. 


In all these passages cited above from Virgil, Ovid, Statius, Dante, 
Spenser, Milton and Goethe, Aristotle would say that the poets avroi Néyovet, 
and are not punrat. 

It is now clear that a little care in discriminating between the usages of 
common Greek verbs and a wider grasp of epic literature would have saved 
Mr. Bywater and others from misunderstanding this famous passage of 
Aristotle, the first and greatest of literary critics. 


II. What did Aristotle mean by the Dithyramb? 

In the Poetic, 1449, a, 10, Aristotle says that Tragedy arose from the 
leaders of the dithyrambos, just as Comedy did from the leaders of the phallic 
songs which still survive in many of our towns (% pév trav éEapyovtwy Tov 
d0vpauBov, 7 S€ amo Tov Ta daddxa x.t-r.). All writers on Tragedy down to 
the present have assumed that Aristotle regarded the dithyramb as peculiar to 
and restricted to Dionysus. The traditional doctrine of the Dionysiac origin 
of Tragedy depends solely on this passage and on the reference to the Satyric 
drama and Satyric style which occur a few lines further on. The passage just 
cited makes it clear that Aristotle knew only of one kind of dithyramb, for he 
does not say that Tragedy arose from the worship of Dionysus either here or 
elsewhere in his voluminous writings, nor does he say that it arose from the 
dithyramb of Dionysus, or from the ancient dithyramb, or from the dithyramb 
of Archilochus or from that of Arion, or even from the dithyramb of the 
Eniautos daimon. 

Now as all modern scholars admit the soundness of the principle by which 
difficulties in an author’s meaning or in his use of words should if possible be 
explained from his own writings, it is important to discover what meaning 
Aristotle attached to the term dithyrambos. 

Did he regard it as restricted to Dionysus or as common to gods and 
heroes, as was certainly the view with Simonides and Bacchylides in the end of 
the sixth and beginning of the fifth centuries B.c.? Fortunately we have 
at hand the means of forming an opinion, and that, too, not from his other 
writings, but from very definite passages in the Poetic itself. In 1448, a, 14, 
just a page before his famous passage on the origin of Tragedy, he speaks of 
8:0vpayBor as a kind of Mimesis, and cites as an instance of that form of 
literature the Cyclops of Timotheus. This is, of course, the famous dithyrambic 
poet and musician of Miletus (447-357 B.c.), who wrote some eighteen dithy- 
rambs on various subjects, including one called The Pang of Semele. Of course, 
it may be said that the Cyclops was Dionysiac, since Euripides’ play of that 
name was Satyric. Now let us turn to another passage, 1454, a, 30 (some five 
pages after that giving the origin of Tragedy). He is discussing the question 
of #005 in Tragedy and the need of keeping consistency in the characters. As 
a breach of this rule he cites ‘the threnos of Odysseus in the Scylla’ (6 re 
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Opnvos <0 Tov > ’Odvaecéws ev tH XKVAAN). That this Scylla was a dithyramb 
is rendered clear by 1461, b, 32 (kai EXxovtes tov Kopudaiov av SKvdXay 
avAa@owv), while there is now no longer any doubt as to its authorship, since 
Gomperz has published a fragment of an ancient critical treatise amongst the 
Vienna papyri. This fragment cites the threnos of Odysseus as the work of Timo- 
theus: eioiv O€ tives of Oy pev mpoTiOevTat ov putpovvTac (d€), AAAOV SE Kai TodTOP 
KaXwS, eb TUYXaVOLEY evéxovTEs Evvolavy Kal Tapaderyya Tap’ Hiv avTots, waTEp 
cai Tetpobeos é€v TO Opnvw tov ‘Odvacews et ev Tiva puipetTar Kal TO GpmoLoy TL 
(Th. Gomperz, Anzeiger der Philos.-Hist. Cl. der 
Wiener Akad., 1886, and Jahrb. f. Philol., 133, pp. 771-775, cited by Nauck, 
Trag. Gr. Frgm., p. 840, and by Bywater, Poetics, ad loc.) 


oldev, GAN’ ov TO ‘OSdvacei. 


It is therefore certain that Timotheus wrote dithyrambs on heroes, and not 
merely on Dionysus. It is also certain that Aristotle only knows one class of 
dithyramb, the dithyramb, and that as he cites as examples of it the dithyrambs 
of Timotheus, which were addressed to heroes as well as Dionysus, he held that 
the dithyramb had for its theme heroes as well as Dionysus. Thus he regards 
the dithyramb as did Simonides and Bacchylides, the former of whom wrote 
Aristotle thus 
held that Tragedy sprang from a dithyramb which was not restricted to 
Dionysus, but was common to heroes and gods, and as such included Dionysus 
amongst its themes. 


one on Memnon, the latter two on Theseus, and one on Apollo. 


It must not therefore be assumed that because Aristotle 
makes Tragedy arise in the dithyramb it therefore arose from the worship of 
Dionysus. 


III. What is the relation of the Satyric Drama to Tragedy proper ? 

In his brief account of the development of the Tragic art which follows 
immediately after the sentence discussed in the last note, Aristotle says that 
‘Tragedy advanced by slow degrees ; each new element that showed itself was 
in turn developed,’ and that it was only after many changes (7roAXas petaPBonras 
petaBarovca) that Tragedy settled down to the form in which he knew it. He 
omits all mention directly of the pioneers, Epigenes and Thespis, of Pratinas 
and Choerilus, famous for their Satyric plays, and even of Phrynichus, and starts 
with Aeschylus, who made his debut in 499 B.c. Aristotle forthwith proceeds 
to enumerate the various petaBorai: Aeschylus (1) added the second actor, 
(2) diminished the parts of the Dance, (3) gave prominence to the Dialogue; 
Sophocles (4) added the third actor, and (5) scene-painting ; (6) the short plot 
was succeeded by those of greater length; (7) it was only late that Tragedy 
got free from grotesque diction by getting rid of Satyric drama and became 
completely dignified, and (8) the metre changed from tetrameter to iambic, 
‘for at the outset they used the tetrameter owing to the style of composition 
being Satyric and more suitable for dancing’ (1449, a, 19). 
éx pixpav pvOwv Kai réEews yeroias Sia 1d ex caTupixod petaBareiv owe 


(Ere 5€ TO peyeOos' 


ameceuvivOn, To Te wéTpov ex TeTpapyeTpoU lapPeiov eyéveTo. TO pév yap TPwTOV 
TeTpapeTpw expavTo dia TO catupixny Kal doxnoTikwtépay elvar THY Troinow 
K.T.A.) 
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There can be no doubt that Aristotle is giving what he considers to be a 
chronological order of development, for this is indicated not merely by the 
words xata puxpov nv—nOn mpoayovtwy scov eyiyvero pavepov avtTis which 
immediately precede his enumeration of the various modifications, but also by 
his statement after this enumeration (1449, a, 37), that ‘the successive changes 
in Tragedy and their authors are not unknown’ (ai pév otv tis tpaywdias 
petaBdoes Kal &’ dy éyévovto ov ANeANOacw). These eight metabolae fall into 
two distinct classes: (a) External—Actors, Chorus, and Scenery; ()) Internal 
—Plot, Diction, and Metre. Now the five metabolae comprised under (a) are 
certainly in chronological order, and all of them are posterior to 499 B.C., 
whilst the three under (6) must be similarly regarded. For the change from 
the Short to the Long Plot was posterior to the appearance of Aeschylus 
in 499 B.c., and as the changes in Metre to the lambic was the work of that 
poet (since his elder contemporary Phrynichus seems to have used the tetra- 
meter almost solely), and as this last is linked closely by re to the preceding 
clause (the freeing of Tragedy from grotesque diction), this last process must 
fall within the same period as the change of metre, and certainly cannot be 
earlier than the first half of the fifth century B.c. 

But this conclusion has a very important bearing on the two main views 
respecting the words d:a 7d é« LSatvpixod peraBareiv hitherto held. (1) They 
have generally been assumed by scholars (the present writer included, Origin of 
Tragedy, p. 57) to prove that Aristotle believed that Tragedy proper sprang 
from the Satyric drama. (2) Dr. Emil Reisch in his paper ‘ Zur Vorgeschichte 
dey Attischen Tragidie’ (Festschrift fiir Th. Gomperz, Vienna, 1902, 451 sqq-), 
holds that Tragedy proper and the Satyric drama both sprang from the cult of 
Dionysus, but that each was independent of the other from the outset, though 
of this he can give no proof. His doctrine has been adopted by Mr. A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge (Class. Rev., 1912, p. 53). Dr. Reisch accordingly has 
to try and give another explanation to the words of Aristotle, and adopts a 
rendering of them given by Professor Gomperz: ‘ Die Bedeutung, die wir 
diesen Satyrchéren zuzugestehen haben, wird von der Auffassung der an die 
Spitze dieser Darlegung (S. 451) gestellten Worte des Aristateles abhangen, zu 
denen wir zum Schlusse zuriickkehren miissen. Gewiss ist es nicht berechtigt, 
«x Latupixod kurzweg mit “aus dem Satyrspiel” zu iibersetzen. Aristoteles 
spricht vielmehr—wie Theodor Gomperz in seiner Ubersetzung es zutreffend 
wiedergibt — nur von dem “ Satyrspielartigen Ursprung’’ und von der 
“Satyrhaften Dichtung,’’ woraus zunichst nur eine Verwandtschaft, nicht 
eine Identitat von primitiver Tragédie und Satyrspiel sich folgern lasst. Es 
lasst sich also nicht, wie fast allgemein geschieht, die Behauptung aufrechter- 
halten, Aristoteles habe geglaubt, die Tragédie sei aus dem Satyrspiel hervor- 
gegangen. Aber wie er die Beziehungen zwischen beiden sich erklarte, ist 
leider nicht auszumachen.’ 

It will be seen that just as Dr. Reisch was partly right in his conjecture 
that Tragedy proper and the Satyric drama were independent in origin, but 
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wrong in making both arise in the cult of Dionysus, so also, whilst he and 


because the 
Gomperz are probably right in their conjecture that by the words To ék 


dancing,’ he 


Latupixod petaBareip Aristotle did not mean that Tragedy proper arose out of from the Sat: 
the Satyric drama, they can only support their assumption of the origin of into Athens > 


Tragedy proper and the Satyric drama ‘ von primitiver Tragéddie und Satyr- 
spiel’ by resorting to a very forced rendering of ro é« Sarupixov petaBanreiv by 
‘von dem Satyrspielartigen Ursprung.’ 


had now com 
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But the examination of Aristotle’s statement respecting the various dpxnatixwre 


mctabolae has led us to the conclusion that whatever may be the modification This e: 
indicated by the words da 7o é« Sarupixod peraBareiv, that modification 
cannot have taken place before the first half of the fifth century B.c. This 
conclusion is therefore fatal both to the old view and to the new view 
of Gomperz and Reisch, adopted by Pickard-Cambridge, for both views alike 
assume changes which must have taken place at least as early as Epigenes and 


Thespis. 
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A third view has been held—that in Tragedy proper there lingered on a CAMBRIDGI 
coarseness of diction to a late period. But this explanation is untenable, 
since (I) there is no evidence for it, and (2) the words da 7d é« Latupixod 
uetaPanreiv cannot refer to Satyric diction, since in that case we should expect 
the feminine Lartupixis, since yedXotas AéFews has just preceded it, and not the 
neuter Latupixod. This latter can only mean Larupixov Spaua. 

Moreover the word oWé makes it plain that Aristotle was not referring to 
the first beginnings of Tragedy in the sixth century or earlier, but to something 
which had occurred between 500 B.c. and 450 B.C., since not many lines 
further on (1449, 5, I, 2) he uses oWé of the period when the Archon first 
granted a Comic Chorus. But as it was only towards the latter part of the 
first half of the fifth century B.c. that Comedy got this recognition, there seems 
little doubt that ro é« Larupixot peraBarety must fall somewhere within the 
same period. But this is the very period when Tragedy was beginning to get 
free herself from the Satyric drama, which was finally supplanted by the 
melodramas, such as the Alcestis which in 438 B.c. took the place of a Satyric 
drama, in the tetralogy of which the other plays were the Cressae, Alcmacon 
and the Telephus. | 

To the Greek the term Tragoedia included both serious tragedies and 
‘sportive Tragedy,’ the Satyric drama. So long as the truly tragic trilogy was 
followed by a coarse Satyric drama, Tragedy had not got free from ludicrous 
diction and attained to her full dignity. Aristotle therefore is not alluding to 
the first beginnings of Tragedy in the sixth century, but to the state in which 
Aeschylus found it and from which he lifted it. 

If it should be objected that é« Larupixod peraRarew seems a strange 
phrase for expressing ‘to get rid of Satyric drama,’ the answer is that as } 
Aristotle uses é« in describing the various petaBorai, wetaBareiv x Latupixov 
is used quite accurately to express that Tragedy proper got rid of the Satyric. 
When therefore he states that ‘aforetime they had used the tetrameter 
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because the style of composition was Satyric and more appropriate for 
dancing,’ he is alluding not to any original development of Tragedy proper 
from the Satyric drama, but rather to the period later than the introduction 
into Athens of the Satyric drama by Pratinas of Phlius, and when Aeschylus 
had now come to the front, when still in serious tragedies, such as the Supplices 
of that poet himself, the Dance was hardly lessened in importance, and there- 
fore such plays were a kind of composition which might well be termed 


OpXNOTKWTEpA. 


This explanation gets rid of the apparent contradiction between his 
supposed doctrine that Tragedy sprang out of the Satyric drama, and his 
penetrating statement that ‘when Tragedy and Comedy came to light, the two 
classes of poets still followed their natural bent: the lampooners became 
writers of Comedy, and the Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, since 


the drama was a larger and higher form of Art.’ 


CAMBRIDGE. 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 








PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


IT is now generally recognized that Plato’s whole theory of the Ideal 
State is based upon the principle that human society is ‘ natural’ (dvcez). 
As against the antisocial doctrines of certain sophists, this proposition means, 
in the first place, a denial of the view that society originated in a primitive 
contract. But Plato does not merely reject this false opinion; he also sets 
up an alternative doctrine that the state is natural, in the sense that a human 
society constructed on ideal lines! would be one that should reflect the structure 
of man’s soul, and give full play to the legitimate functions of every part of 
his nature. Accordingly, it is vital to his purpose in the Republic to show that 
the division of the Ideal State into three classes—Guardians, Auxiliaries, 
Producers—corresponds to the division of the soul into three ‘ parts’ (yép7), 
‘kinds’ (yévm) or ‘ forms’ (e/5n)—the Reflective, Spirited, and Appetitive. 

This correspondence between the ideal social structure and the tripartite 
psychology of Plato is obvious and familiar. The question I wish to reopen 
is this: Is the social structure deduced from the psychology, or the psychology 
from the social structure? What I hope to show is that, whereas it is 
commonly asserted, or taken for granted, that Plato arrived first at the triple 
division of the soul, and then built up his State in three corresponding stages, 
it is more probable that he began with the social structure, and then, being 
convinced that the microcosm of the soul must be reflected on a large scale 
in the ‘natural’ State, adapted his tripartite psychology to the framework of 
society. 

The current view is clearly stated by Mr. E. Barker,? who remarks that 
‘in constructing the State from which he proceeds to illustrate the nature of 
the soul, Plato presupposes a certain amount of psychology in advance... 
The State being a product of the human soul, its construction proceeds along 
lines suggested by a conception of the human soul as a threefold thing.’ After 
enumerating the three parts of the soul, Mr. Barker goes on: ‘In the light 
of this threefold division we may expect to find, and we do find, two features 
in Plato's political construction. The State which he constructs will grow 
under his hands in three stages: the constructed State will be marked by the 


1 xara dicw olmicGeica wikis, Rep. 428 E. 2 In his useful book, The Political Thought o7 
Plato and Aristotle, London, 1906, p. 103. 
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But the growth of the State will not 


be determined on historical lines: there will be no attempt, such as is made 
in the Laws, to show the natural steps by which the State has developed. On 
the contrary, Plato proceeds by a psychological method in the Republic. He 
takes each of the three elements of the human mind, beginning with the 
lowest and proceeding to the highest, and shows how each of these in its turn 
contributes its quota to the creation of the State.’* 

This is a true and satisfactory description of the course of argument in 
the Republic; it is certain that the psychological doctrine of Book IV is 
presupposed from the outset in Book II. But when it has been admitted that 
Plato had worked out the correspondence between the State and the soul 
before he began to write this part of the Republic, the question I have raised 
is still open: which of the two theories—the psychological and the social— 
was derived from the other. Probably because the old view was that the 
Phaedrus, which contains the tripartite psychology, was an earlier work than 
the Republic, it seems to be still universally assumed that the psychology came 
first, and presumably was arrived at by direct introspective analysis. Now 
that the Phaedrus is held to be later than the Republic, it is time that this 


assumption were called in question.? 


I. THE FourR CARDINAL VIRTUES. 


Our problem is closely bound up with the doctrine of the four Cardinal 
Virtues, which, according to Plato, are to be found on a large scale in the 
State, and on a small scale in the individual soul. Every reader of the 


1 Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen*, II, p. 904: Die 
Unterscheidung der Stande und die unbedingte 
Unterordnung der niederen unter die hodheren 
war daher schon durch Plato's politische An- 
sichten gefordert. Zugleich boten aber diese 
Bestimmungen weiter den Vortheil, dass der 
Staat durch dieselben die gleiche Gliederung 
erhielt, wie die menschliche Seele . . . dass er 
cin Bild des Menschen im grossen . . . darstelite. 

Hirzel, zu Platons Tugendichre, Hermes viii, 
p. 381: der Staat nach Platons Auffassung 
bekanntlich nur ein Abbild des Individuums ist und 
seine Theile denen der individuellen Seele voll- 
kommen analog sind. 

Rohde, Psyche? ii, p. 272: wirklich ist die 
Trichotomie der Seele das Urspriingliche, aus 
dem die Dreitheilung der Biirgerschaft erst 
erlautert und hergeleitet wird. 

2 Professor Burnet, on Phaedo 68c¢ gidroxphuaros 
kal giddrimos, Says that the tripartite psychology of 
the Republic is here implied (in a dialogue earlier 
than the Republic); and that it is ‘doubtless older 
than Socrates; for it stands in close relation to 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the ‘‘ Three Lives.””’ 
He quotes the evidence of Poseidonius to the 
same effect. Poseidonius (ap. Galen. de Hipp. et 
Plat. pp. 425, 478) says that the doctrine origin- 
ally belonged to Pythagoras, but was worked 


out and completed by Plato; and this is stated 
to be an inference (rexua:pduevos) from the writings 
of certain Pythagoreans. Poseidonius may have 
drawn his inference, like Professor Burnet, from 
the sermon of the Three Lives; but I am not 
sure that this implies a definite division of the 
soul into three parts. At Rep. 435 E Socrates 
says that there are obviously three outstanding 
types of temperament (g¢iAopadés, Oupoedés, gedo- 
xptuarov). There is no difficulty in seeing that 
(rodro wey . . . obdév xarewdy yrdva); the diffi- 
culty begins when we ask whether we exercise the 
corresponding functions ‘ with the whole soul’ or 
with threedifferent parts of it; ravr’ fora: rd xadera 
diopleacGa dtiws Aéyou. Then follows a long and 
intricate proof of the second alternative. The 
natural impression produced by this passage is 
that the Three Lives were a commonplace, but 
that no one had (at least dtiws Adyov) based the 
doctrine on a tripartite psychology. 

But, even if Professor Burnet is right, the 
argument of this paper is unaffected ; for I hope 
to show that the tripartite psychology is ulti- 
mately based on a social structure older than 
Pythagoras himself, and it does not matter at 
what date, or in whose hands, the psychology 
took shape. 
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Republic is startled by the assumption, explicitly laid down at p. 427 E, that 
these four virtues—Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, and Justice—cover the 
whole field of virtue, so that, if we can discover and identify the first three 
of them, we may be sure that the one left over will be Justice. This is said 
to be ‘the earliest passage in Greek literature where the doctrine of four 
cardinal virtues (if by cardinal virtues we mean those which make up the sum 
of perfect goodness) is expressly enunciated.’ Plato gives no proof whatever 
that this list of virtues is really exhaustive ; and speculation as to its origin 
has yielded no satisfactory result. We have here a new factor in our problem 
which may throw light upon the main question. I shall begin by considering 
the nature of these virtues, and their relations to the several parts of the State. 

Two of them—Wisdom (evSovdrAia) and Courage (dvépeia)—present no 
difficulty. They are the peculiar excellences of the two higher, or ruling 
classes in the State—the philosophic Guardians and the Auxiliaries (érixovpot) 
or Fighting Class, whose function is to defend the city from external attack 
and to maintain internal order. Justice, on the contrary, is not the virtue of 
one part only, but must belong to every part; for it consists in each class 
‘doing its own work and not interfering with the others.’ It is exalted as the 
supreme virtue, and even identified with Virtue in general, because it is the 
virtue which ‘ makes it possible for the other three to take root, and preserves 
them when they have done so’ (433 B).? It is over the nature and position 
of the remaining virtue, Sophrosyne, that discussion has been active. 

Sophrosyne is distinctly declared to be unlike Wisdom and Courage, in that 
it does not reside in any one part of the State only, but, like Justice, extends 
throughout the whole. It consists in an agreement (opovora, opodo€kia) or 
concord (cvyd¢wvia) between the naturally higher and lower parts (whether 
of the State or of the individual) upon the question which of them is to rule 
the other (432 A). The difficulty has been to distinguish this virtue from 
Justice, which is also a virtue of the whole State or soul, and not of any one 
part only.® 

I should state the difference as follows: Considered as virtues of a whole 
consisting of distinct parts, Justice and Sophrosyne are complementary. Justice 
is a principle of differentiation and specialization of the parts: Sophrosyne is 
a principle of agreement, harmony, unity. A State with three classes, which 
had only Justice, would not be united: it would be a mere aggregate of three 
separate classes, each doing its own work and not interfering with the rest. 
Justice thus keeps the parts distinct ; Sophrosyne is needed also to hold them 
together. It is, or involves, the sense of solidarity which links the three parts 
to one another and makes them form one whole. The two principles are 
analogous to the Nezkos and Philia (Harmonia) of Empedocles. Justice is like 


1 J, Adam, The Republic of Plato, 1902, noteon Panath. 30-32 (342 B.C.) Cf. Nagelsbach, 
427 E. Zeller, Phil. d, Griech.,4 ii, p, 883. The Nachhom, Theologie, p. 308. 
2 Cf. Hirzel, op, cit., pp. 405 sqq. 
3 See Hirzel, of. cit. 
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Neikos,1 which draws like to like and divides the elements into distinct, 
internally homogeneous groups. Sophrosyne is like Philia, which is an attrac- 
tion between unlikes, tending to fuse them all in the unity of the ‘sphere.’ 
As Heracleitus says,? ‘Combinations are wholes and not wholes; drawn 
together and drawn asunder.’ Plato’s State is a ‘combination’: it is a 
‘whole’ ‘drawn asunder’ into parts by Justice, which maintains the differ- 
entiation of specialized, departmental activities ; it is ‘not a whole’ in so far 
as it consists of these distinct parts, and would fall asunder if it were not 
‘drawn together’ by Sophrosyne.® 

Such is Sophrosyne, considered as a virtue of the whole State; but it is 
remarkable that already in Aristotle we find another view attributed to Plato, 
according to which Sophrosyne is rather the special virtue of the third and 
lowest part of the State, which is incapable of the Courage and Wisdom that 
belong to the two higher parts.4 The same view is definitely stated by the 
unknown author of the Pseudo-Aristotelian tract On the Virtues and Vices,5 who 
says that Plato divided the soul into three parts: Wisdom is the virtue of the 
Reflective part; Gentleness and Courage, of the Spirited; Sophrosyne and 
Continence, of the Appetitive; Justice, Liberality, and Highmindedness, of 
the whole soul. Aristotle himself, in the Nicomachean Ethics, iii. 10, 1117 6 23, 
starts his discussion of Sophrosyne from the ‘ current view’ that this virtue and 
Courage are ‘ virtues of the irrational parts,’ 1.e. Courage, of @uyos; Sophrosyne, 
of ro értOupntixov. If the text is sound, we must agree with Burnet’s note on 
the passage’: ‘Aristotle starts as usual from ra Soxotvyra, in this case the 
Platonic view. Aristotle did not himself believe in ‘‘ parts of the soul.”’ It 
seems clear that Aristotle understood Plato to have held that Sophrosyne is 
specially the virtue of the third and lowest part. This testimony cannot be 
lightly dismissed. A closer examination of the account of Sophrosyne in the 
Republic may throw some light upon it. 

It is, I believe, possible to distinguish in this passage (Rep. 430 E to 432 A) 
three different conceptions of Sophrosyne, which I shall call (1) the Intellectual ; 
(2) the Moral; and (3) the Popular. 

1. The Intellectual Conception is stated at 431 D to E in the words: «al 
unv elrep ad ev GAAn TOAE 4 avT) SdEa Evertt TOis TE apYovet Kal apyopévats 
Tept Tov ovativas Set dpxew, al év tavtn dv eln TovTo évov. Under this aspect, 
Sophrosyne is a form of belief (Sd£a),.or, more strictly, an ‘agreement in belief,’ 
shows that Aristotle was attributing this view to 
Plato, and so ‘ already shared the misunderstand - 
ing of Zeller and Ueberweg among the moderns.’ 

5 [Ar.] w. dperdy xal xaxidv 1249 @ 30. 

6 uera 52 ratrny (dvdpelav) epi cwppocivns 
Aéywuev> Soxodar yap Trav dX\éywr wepav abra elvar 
ai dperal. I cannot agree with Hirzel (of. ctt., 
p. 382): ‘ Aristoteles spricht hier seine eigene, 
nicht die platonische Ansicht aus.’ Ramsauer 
(‘ nisi fallor, recte,’ Susemihl) regarded the words 


doxo0c1.—dperal as interpolated. 
7 The Ethics of Aristotle, London, 1900. 


' Cf. Heracleitus, frag. 62 (Byw. : Alxn "Epis. 

2 Frag. 59 (Byw.): cuvdyres Sra wal odx Sra, 
Tuudepsuevov Siadepduevov, cuvgdov diGdov, cai éx 
wdvrwy ev al é& évds wdvra. 

3 Cf. J. Adam on Rep. 432 A. 
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ériOuunrixod dperhy elva. ibid. 138 5 1. 
Hirzel, op. cit., p. 383, pointed out that a com- 
parison of these passages with Top. 129 4 10 
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opodogia or ouovora ; and it may be compared with the intellectual conception 
of Courage in the preceding context (430 B), as ‘the preservation through 
everything of the right and lawful belief about what is, and what is not, to be 
feared.’ The point about this agreement in belief is that it is identical in the 
rulers and in the ruled. There is one and the same belief, universally held 
throughout the State, as to the right form of government. This way of 
conceiving Courage and Sophrosyne may be called Socratic, because of the 
emphasis it throws on the intellectual element in virtue, and the assumption 
that, in order to be brave or temperate, it is enough to hold a right conviction 
about what ought to be feared or desired. Only, Plato will not call this convic- 
tion ‘knowledge’; it is only a true belief imposed on the lower classes by the 
Philosophers. The Philosophers alone have true knowledge as the foundation 
of their virtues. 

2. We pass to the Moral aspect, when we consider the virtue of Sophrosyne, 
no longer as a belief, but as a specific mode of behaviour. As such it is 
regarded in pp. 430 E to 431 D. It is there described as ‘a cosmos, a 
controlling (€yxpateia) of certain pleasures and desires,’ involving the rule of the 
better part over the worse, as expressed in the popular phrase, ‘ master of 
oneself’ («petttwy avTod). 

Now, whereas one and the same belief or ouodofia prevailed throughout 
all classes, Sophrosyne as a mode of behaviour will show itself in two distinct 
forms: it is one thing in the better part, or the rulers, another in the worse, or 
the ruled. Accordingly, the State is divided (431 C to D) into these two parts. 
The better part consists of a small class of those who ‘ have the best natural 
These will have ‘ simple 
and moderate desires and feelings, guided as they are by reflection with the 


dispositions and have received the best education.’ 


help of Reason and Right Opinion’—a7Adas te Kai petpias (€miOupias kai 
noovas TE Kal AUTTas), at 67 peta vov Te Kai Sons OpOAs Aoyioue ayovTa., 
431 C. The worse part consists of children, women, slaves, and the mass of 
These have a great ‘ multitude and variety of desires and 
The city as a whole is cw¢pwy when the smaller class 


uneducated freemen. 
pleasures and pains.’ 
rules this larger mass; it is then ‘master of its pleasures and desires and of 
itself,’ 431 D. 

But the language above quoted also implies that not only the State as a 
whole, but the several parts, or classes, in the State are temperate, and that in 
The ruling classes are declared to have ‘simple and moderate 
The 
last phrase marks the distinction between the two divisions of this ruling part 
—the Philosophers and the Auxiliaries. 


different ways. 
desires guided by reflection, with the help of Reason and Right Opinion.’ 


(a) The Philosophers alone have Sophrosyne wera vot—that true Temperance 
which follows from the highest knowledge, the immediate vénois of the Good 
(cf. 485 D, E). As a mode of behaviour, it will mean that they are conscious 
of their duty to go down into the Cave and rule their fcllow-citizens, instead of 
giving themselves up to the contemplative life. 
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(6) The Auxiliaries have Sophrosyne per’ opOjs So&ns. They take their orders 
and their convictions on trust from the philosophic rulers. 
of the highest kind, but comes of habituation and discipline in the lower stages 
of education described in Books II and III. So, op@ dc€a is the intellectual 
basis of their Sophrosyne, as it is of their peculiar virtue of Courage. It is a 
So-a 0p07 Kai voptpos, dia THS Tradeias yeyovuia (430 B, 429 C). This, in fact, is 
the Sophrosyne developed in ‘ musical ’ education, as described at III, 389 D sqq., 
where it appears that two elements are involved: (1) Obedience to, and 


Their virtue is not 


reverence for, rulers, as opposed to wtmepndavia; and (2) control of bodily 
appetites and of the love of wealth, secured by the ascetic organization of the 
Warrior’s Camp (416 D). 

(c) The lowest class has neither vovs nor 6p0% d0€a. 
is of a quite different type. This class, having no inward principle of control, is 
ruled from outside by the other two classes. Its Sophrosyne is, therefore, not 
‘self-mastery’ at all, but consists in mere obedience to external authority, 
emanating from the Guardians and enforced by the Auxiliaries. This class is 
irrational ; Reason cannot rule it by persuasion, but needs a police force to 
The only internal checking force is, not reason or right 
This is only a rudiment 


Hence its Sophrosyne 


compel submission. 
belief, but another emotion—the fear of punishment. 
of virtue. Yet this obedience, or orderliness, is all the virtue (apart from its 
share of Justice) attainable by this lowest class. 

In building up the structure of the State, we start from this third class, 
possessing only the lowest form of Sophrosyne. From it are selected, on 
grounds of natural disposition, a set of youths who are then educated, through 
music and gymnastic, till they acquire a Swdpoovry and an ’Avépeia, which are 
pet’ OpOAs SoEns. These form the second class of adult warriors. Finally a 
selection of these, on attaining the age of fifty, are promoted to the Guardian 
class. The virtue of Wisdom, now added, transforms the two other virtues 
into Swhpoctvy and ’Avépeia wera vov—the true autonomous virtues of him who 
has seen Goodness Itself. 

We can now construct a table of the virtues possessed by the several 


classes : 


1. Guardians: codia + <Cavdpeia peta vou > + awhpocuvn peta vou. 


2. Auxiliaries : avdpeta pet’ opOijs SvEns + cwppoctvy pet’ opOis do€ns. 


3. Children, Women, Slaves, of wodXol: cwhpocuvn adoytoTos. 


It is nowapparent that Sophrosyne both ‘ extends through the whole State,’ 
and takes three different forms in the three classes, the great difference lying 
between the lowest class, who are heteronomous, and the two higher, who are 
autonomous, though in different degrees. 

3. The next point to be noted is that in describing the lowest class 
(431 B, C) Plato lapses into a contradiction of his own principles. The class 
is said to include slaves, the uneducated masses, children, and women. That 


1 Cf. Adam's table in his note on Rep. 432 A. 
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slaves and handworkers should belong to it is consistent with his whole 
account of the State. Children (aides) belong to it because of their immature 
age. But how about women? Inthe Fifth Book Plato declares that women 
differ from men only in respect of sex and in their comparative weakness ; 
they are capable of becoming Guardians and of possessing the higher virtues, 
It is evident that in the passage before us Plato is forgetting his own principles 
and slipping into a popular way of speaking, which implies, moreover, a third 
popular view of the nature of Sophrosyne. According to this view, Sophrosyne 
is the special virtue of all those members of society who are not adult male citizens 
—viz., maides under age, and women. Slaves are not strictly members of the 
State at all; and the ranking of ‘the mass of the uneducated’ in this third 
class is a characteristic of the Platonic State, as contrasted (for instance) with 
the Athenian. We may therefore leave slaves and the masses out of account; 
and we are then left with the popular representation of Sophrosyne as the special 
virtue of women and children—in a word, those who are not adult male 
citizens, or avdpes. 

That Sophrosyne is specially the virtue of the zrais comes out clearly in 
Isocrates (ix, 22), who says of Evagoras, rats peéev @y éxye KaAXOS Kal pony 
kal cwppocvvnv: avopi dé yevouévm tadta te mavta cuvnvEnOn Kal mpos 
rovTos avdpia mpoceyéveto Kal copia Kai dicatocvyyn. That it is the whole 
virtue of women is implied by Ischomachus’ wife in Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, 
vii, 14. In answer to her husband’s question, what she contributes to their 
married life, she says, év col wavta éotiv: éuov 8 Epnoev 4 pntnp Epyov elvat 
awdpoveiv. Ischomachus replies, Nai wa Aia, & yivar* Kai yap époi o martnp, 
i.e. when I was a zrais. So, too, Phintys, the Pythagorean lady, whose tract 
Tepl yuvatxos owdpoovvas is preserved in part by Stobaeus (Flor. 74, 61) says: 
yuvatnos 5€ padiota apeta cwdpoaovva, for it will enable her to honour and love 
her own husband. ‘ Many perhaps think that it is not fitting for a woman to 
philosophize, any more than to ride on horseback or to make public speeches. 
But I think that certain things belong specially to man, others to woman; 
others again are common to both, though some may be more manly, others 
more womanly. Peculiar to man are the conduct of war and politics and 
public speaking; peculiar to woman, minding the house, staying at home, and 
looking after her husband. But I hold that Courage and Justice and Wisdom 
(Ppovacw) are common to both, for man and woman must alike have the 
excellences of the mind, just as they have in common the excellences of the 
body. Some, however, of these are more proper to a man, others to a woman. 
Manliness (avéporata) and Wisdom belong rather to the man, because of his 
habit of body and the power of his mind; Sophrosyne to a woman.’ Among 
five principal conditions of Sophrosyne, Phintys ranks first conjugal fidelity. 

Aristotle, again, in the Ethics, iii, 10-12, characteristically goes back to 


1 Ar, Poet. 1454 @ 22, debrepov 5¢ rddpubrrovras wyuyiis 6¢ cwhpocivyn Kal girepyla Avev dvedevOeplas 
Eoriv yap dvSpeiov pev 7d HO0s, GAN’ odx Apporrovy ‘summarizes the Greek idea on this point ' (By- 
yuvaely 7d dvdpelay 4H Sewhy elvax. Rhet. 136146, water on Poet. i.c.). Eur. Heracleid. 476 yuvasl 
Onr\ady dperh cuiparos pev Kdddos Kal péyedos, yap ovyh Te Kal 7d cwHpoveiv KddKoTov. 
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this popular conception of Sophrosyne. The sphere of this virtue is those 
slavish and animal pleasures which we share with the beasts. The term 
axoNacia is specially applied to childish offences (masdixai awaptiac), and with 
some reason, because there is a resemblance between appetite (émv@uyia) and 
the child; and children live ‘according to appetite.’ If appetite is not 
obedient and submissive, it will go to great lengths, and cast reason out. 
Hence, desires should be moderate and few (perpias «ai oriyas, cf. Rep. 431 C 
amas xal petpias) and not oppose reason. Appetite is then obedient and 
chastened (xexoNacpévov) ; waomep tov maida Set xatTa TO Tpootaypa Tov 
madaywyov Civ, ovTws Kal TO émiOupnTtiKoy Kata Tov Noyor.! ‘So the appetitive 
part in the temperate man ought to accord (cvyzdwveiv) with reason.’ Aristotle 
is here using Platonic terms and phrases, such as 70 émiupntixov, cvuppwveiv 
7T® Aoyw; and we have seen reason to suppose that Plato himself had before 
his mind this popular notion of Sophrosyne, as well as the other two which we 
have distinguished—the intellectual or Socratic, and the conception of it as 
xooos and auudevia, which we shall not be wrong in calling Pythagorean.* 

Now, if Sophrosyne is the virtue of the child and of women, ’Avépeta is, as 
its name shows, the virtue of the avjp—the full-grown man, especially in his 
capacity as warrior. Wisdom, again (evSovXia, codia, BovAn), was popularly 
recognized as the special virtue of the old man—the yépwv, whose fighting 
days are over. Pindar, speaking of Sparta, says: &0a Bovrai yepovtav 
Kai vewyv avdpa@yv aptaoTevotoiv aixpat (frag. 199). Pyth. i, 63: 
veotate pev apynye Opadaos Serv@v worépov... & avipecce 
papvayevov ... Bovral dé rpeaBurepar (i.e. brép THY veotnta BovArevy, Schol.). 
Plutarch, an sent, 78gc: tovs”Apeos Oeparrovras Bav mpéret kai axpatery, oia 
8) moXepov troAéworo Te pépyepa Epya Siérovtas . . . Tovs 5€ Tod Bovdaiov xal 
"Ayopaiou cal Iloniews Aros tarnpétas ov moda epya Kal Yeip@v arartovpev AXAW 
BovXjs Kal mpovoias Kal Aoyouv. Aeschines (i, 24) remarks upon the propriety 
of the herald’s invitation to speak in the assembly: tis dyopevesy BovreTar Tav 
Umép TevTynKovTa ETN ‘yEeyovoTwY; OvK NYyvoet Olwat O vowobéTns STL Of TpEC- 
Burepot. TO peved hpovetv adxpadlovaoiv, 7 S€ TOorpa HSN 
avtovs adpxetar éEwmireimecvy Sia Thy éuretpiay TOY TpaypaTwov.. . 
awa b€ nal tovs vewtépous Siddoxer aicxiverOar tovs mpeaBuTépous ... Kal 
TiLav TO yHpas. 

That dvdpeia was popularly regarded as the warrior’s virtue*® is clear 
enough from the Laches. The first definition of the avdpeios offered by Laches 
is: ef tus €OéXor ev TH Taker pévwv aptverOar Tovs Toremiovs Kal pn pevyot 
(190 E). It is necessary for Socrates to urge that davdpeta may be shown not 


1 Burnet compares 1103 a 3, where the lower «al yjv Kai Oeods Kai dvOpirous Thy Kowwviav 
part of the soul obeying reason is described as  cuvéyew cai gidlay cal xoomdrnra cal cwohpocivny 
Gorep rod warpds dxoverixéy m. [Dem.]in Aristog. ai dixacdrnra, xal rd brow roiro da raira xbcuov 
I. 24: } cwopocivn, H mpds Tods yyovdas cal ros xaroiow, & traipe, odx dxoculay ovd’ dxodaclav. 
wpecBurépovs huay mapa Trav véwy alcxivn, 7 3 dvip=‘ warrior’ is common in Homer. Cf. 
ebratia. also Pindar Ol. vi, 10, dxlyduvvo &° dperai odre 

* Gorgias 507 E, gact 8 ol cogol (Empedocles ap’ dvdpdo: oir’ év vavet xodais, where map’ 
and the Pythagoreans, Olympiod.) «al odpaydy dvdpdo. seems to mean ‘in battles (by land).’ 
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only €v t@ omdTix@, but also by horsemen and in battle generally ; and not 


only in war, but in face of dangers at sea, disease, poverty, etc. 


But it is 


curious that Aristotle goes back to the popular view, explicitly excluding these 


other cases that Socrates brings in. 


According to him, ‘the avépeios in the 


strict sense is he who is fearless in respect of a noble death,’ i.e. primarily 
sudden death in war. A man can be brave about an ignoble or lingering 
death, such as death at sea or by disease, only in a derivative way: but 
avdpifovrac év ols €ativ adKn 7) Kadov TO atoGaveiy (1115 6 4). This definition, 
which to a modern reader seems so strange and artificial, is explained when 


we realize that avdpeia was still felt as derived from davyp meaning warrior, the 


full-grown fighting man.? 


It thus appears that the basis for the distinction of these three cardinal 
virtues was originally the division of society into three classes by age: 


I. yépovres 
2. avdpes 


3. tmraides (and yuvaixes) 


codia, Bovdrn.* 
avépeia. 


cwdpocvuvn. 


This analysis is signally confirmed by a passage in Pindar, which has 


been much debated. In Nemean 


III, 70, in honour of the Aeginetan 


Aristocleides, Pindar says :* ‘In the moment of trial there shines through the 
perfection of those powers in which one may prove superior and stand out 
above the rest, as a boy among young boys, a man among men, and third 


1 Eth. Nic. Ul, vi, 10 xvplws 8% Aéyor’ dy 
dvdpeios 6 mepl roy Kadov Odvarov adders, Kal dca 
Odvarov émipépe vrdyua byra* roaira 5¢ pddiora 
Ta xara wédeuovr. 

2 Cf. also Eth. Nic. V, 1, 14: ra Tod dvdpelou 
Epya moeiv, olov uh A|elrew riv rddw pnde pev-yew 
nde plrrew ra Sarda. 

3 The position of cogla or edSovda in the list 
is explained by the old man's constitutional 
function as counsellor. When morality is re- 
garded from a less political point of view, the 
place of this virtue is sometimes taken by 
evcéSea. Thus Aeschines (i, 28) enumerates the 
various counts in the doxiuacla pnrépwy as follows. 
A man was forbidden to speak in the assembly 
(t) if he had beaten, or refused to support, his 
father or his mother, whom he ought to honour 
equally with the gods (eveéBea) ; (2) if he had 
not performed his military duties or had thrown 
away his shield (dvdpela) ; (3) if he had indulged 
in sensual vice and prodigality (cw¢pocvvrn). 
This difference in point of view accounts for the 
fact that edoé8aa or dovbrms Sometimes appears as 
one of the four cardinal virtues, sometimes as a 
fifth. Thus it takes the place of Wisdom in 
Aeschylus, Sept. 610: cudpwv Sixaos dyabds 
edceBhs dvtp ; Plato, Gorgias 507 A, the cddpwr 
will be also Sixaos, Socios, and dvdpeios; Laches 
199 D, the dvdpeios will not lack gwdpocivn, 
&xasocivn, and édc:érns. The same classification 
seems to be implied in [Xen.] de Rep. Ath. iii, 5: 


bia xpédvov dé diadiedoa Sef dorparelas, Kal édv 
Tt Addo éEamwaiov dbixnua yévnra, édv re UBplewal 
rives Enbes USpioua, édv re doeBrjowor. All the five 
virtues appear in Protagorus 429 D sqq. 

If we reckon Rep. Book I as a ‘Socratic’ 
dialogue, Plato devoted one dialogue to each of 
the four virtues other than gpévnois, to which all 
the rest could, according to Socrates, be re- 
duced: Charmides, awgpocivn; Laches, dvdpela ; 
Euthyphvro, dcvbrns ; Republic I, dicascoovvn. 

* év 5é welpa réXos Kiagalverar, dv ris eEoxwrepos 
yévnra, év mal véoc. mais, év dvdpdow avip, rplrov 
év wanda:répao, wépos Exacrov olov Exouev Bpdreov 
€@vos* é\a 5¢ xal récoapas dperas 6 Ovards aluy, 
dpovety 5° évémes 7d wapxeluevov. madarépous, in- 
tellego homines, qui quinquaginta annis maioves sint 
meque tamen senes iam facti publicis rebus interesse 
desievint, Christ. Others have held that the four 
virtues belong to four stages of life, the fourth 
being old age. Though I do not agree that 
Pindar means this (partly because ¢poveiv rd 
wapxeluevov seems hardly a distinctive description 
of the virtue of old age), the later part of life, 
from fifty upwards, was commonly divided into 
two portions, during the former of which wisdom 
would still be exercised in the practical form 
called prudentia by the Romans, edSovAla by 
Plato (Rep. 428 B), and ¢péynois by Aristotle; 
while extreme old age retires from active life, 
but retains cogla (or edoéBea), 
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among those of riper age, according to the several parts of human kind. But 
there is a fourth virtue too, that mortal life drives in his team (?), bidding us 
take heed of that which lies before us.’ 

I agree with Bury (ad loc.) in holding that Pindar means to divide life into 
three ages'\—boyhood, early manhood, and late manhood—which can also be 
called ‘parts of human kind’ or divisions of society. These are the three 
ages illustrated in the ode: boyhood by Achilles mais éwy (44) under his 
matsaywyos Cheiron, who trains him év dppévorot wdévta Ovpov avEwv ; manhood 
by Achilles as warrior and assailant of Troy; age by Peleus who zandavaiow 
év apetais yéya0e (32). The fourth virtue, dpovety 7d mrapxepévov, seems to be 
common to all three ages, and to hold a position corresponding to that of 
Plato’s Avcavootvn. If dpoveivy rd tapxepévov means ‘taking thought about 
what lies nearest to one,’ it is not very different from Justice, defined by Plato 
as ‘doing your own work and not meddling with other people’s business.’* 
The importance of this passage for our purpose is that it clinches the argument 
that the cardinal virtues corresponded in popular representation to the age- 
grades of society. This, then, is the simple scheme which underlies Plato’s 
social structure, as will be seen when we eliminate his own peculiar principle, 
that promotion into the governing classes shall not be merely on grounds of 
age, but of native disposition and proved ability, as contrasted with the usual 
methods of popular election or the lot. Leaving out this condition, his society 
is graded according to age.® 

The course of education laid down in Book VII, 536 B sqq. is as follows : 


(a) Tlatdes— 
Age :—18. Education in music. 

18—20. Gymnastic (including military exercises). 
(b) “Avdpes (€rrixoupor)— 

20—30. Mathematical education. 

30—35. Dialectic. 

35—50. Public service, especially war (539 E). 
(c) Tépovres (fvXaKxes)— 

50 upwards. 


The primary education of the ais, in music and gymnastic, is specially 
designed to produce cwdpoctvn and avépeia. It is with a view to these two 
virtues that the myths of Homer are to be expurgated (iii — 391 E). [Truth- 


3 Thus at 412 C where the question is raised : 
‘Who are to rule, and who to be ruled ?’ the 
first answer is, 5m pwév rpecBurépovs rovs 
Apxovras det elvar, vewrépous de rods dpxopuévous, 
SfXov, the second condition being 87 ye rovs 
dplorous. 

4 Ar. Rhet. ii, 14, 4 dxudgtea dé 7d wey oGpa dro 
Trav tpdxovra érav péype Tv wevrexarpidxovra, 


h 52 Wuxh wepl rd. évds deiv wevrhxovra. 


1 Ar. Rhet. ii, 12, 2 Acxlac 8 elot vedrns xal 
dxuh wat yjpas, each with its special dperal xal 
xaxla:, H0n, wan, etc. 

2 On the other hand, Pindar’s phrase recalls 
Isocrates’ description of edBovNa or ppbynors, the 
first of the four virtues, in the Panath. 30: rovs 
Kahds xpwyuévous Trois mpdypact Tos kara Thy Huépay 
éxdorny xpoomlrrove:, xal riv Sdtay émruxh Tav 
xapay Exovras kal Suvayévny ws éxt 7d word croxd- 
Sera rot cupdpéporros. 
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fulness (aA7jOeva) is mentioned only in a short paragraph (389 B), and 
considered merely as a part of cwdpocvvn: those in a subordinate position 
must not lie to the authorities set over them.| And so again in the selection 
of musical modes, those two modes are alone admitted which express Courage 
and Temperance (399 A). This lower education is to produce an harmonia in 
the soul, and tov jpyoopévov cwppwv te xai avdpeia 4» uyxn (410 E). The 
Sophrosyne is that submission to authority which must characterize the vais; 
and meanwhile the training (especially the gymnastic and warlike exercises of 
the €é¢nB8os) develops the avépeia which will become the dominant virtue of 
the aynp.* 

The doctrine of the cardinal virtues thus takes us back to the simple 
organization of a primitive tribe in whose economy warfare holds a promi- 
nent place. The two obvious instances are the Homeric and Spartan 
forms of constitution. In Homer, the chief consults the wisdom of his 
Bovrndopa yépovtes. His érarpo are the fighting men, the avépes who form 
the ayopd. Below them are the Snpscepyor and O7res, like Plato’s third class 
of handworkers and producers. 

The early Spartan constitution presents the same divisions, the special 
situation in Laconia demanding a military organization for the control of the 
subject population. It is graded by age as follows: 


apxyayéras (Kings). 
I. 60 upwards. -yepoucia. 
f 30 upwards. dzedXa (dvdpes), Spartiates. 
2. — ipaves admitted to avdpeta (Cretan ayeXaraz, 


and military service 17—27.) 
18—20. peAX paves. 
$ —18. maides. (Cretan mraides, —17). 


The simple division into three age classes appears in the Lacedaemonian 
tptxopia: Plutarch, Lyc. xxi, tpi@y yap yopa@v Kata Tas Tpeis HALKias ovVIC- 
Tapévov, 0 pev TOY YEpovTwY apxouevos Hoevs “Appes TOK’ Hues AXKipor 
veaviac: o 6€ Tav AaxpalovTa@y apeBopevos EXeyev’ “Appes 5é y’ eipév’ ai 
dé Ans, meipay AaBE* Oo S€ tpiros o trav waidwv: “Appes 5é y’ écoopecba 
TOAA@ Kappoves. 

The division of the lowest age class into two, peArXipaves and raiées, 
corresponding to the Athenian *fnBor, or peipdxia, and mraides,? becomes clear 
when we remember that the full-grown man (téXe:os avnp) has two social 
u nctions: he is the fighting man and the husband (avnp correlative with yvvn). 
"AvdpiterOa: has the two senses, of ‘ playing the man’ (being aydpeios) and 
‘ attaining manhood.’ Now, in natural fact, the capacity for begetting children 
is attained at puberty, but the power of fighting effectively does not come till 

1 Ar. Rhet. i, 5, 6 yuxiis 82 cwhpoctvn xal dvdpla 2 Xen. Symp. iv, 17 wais, peipdxcor, avip, 


véov dperal. ii, 14, 3 of dxudforvres (30—50) are mpecBirns (yépur). 
owdpoves per’ dvdpids xal dydpeion pera cwppocvrns. 
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physical strength is developed in the full-grown youth of about twenty—the 
uis which will make him a uiy. Between these two dates falls the natural 
interval during which a youth is épmBos. He is petpaf,) a potential husband, 
but not yet avyp in the sense of warrior; and if, as at Athens, he is forbidden 
to marry till he is inscribed on the tribal register, he cannot either be avyp in 
the sense of husband. This period is, therefore, a time of probation, between 
ceasing to be a mais, or impubes, and becoming a réAevos avynp. In savage 
tribes it is marked by initiation ceremonies which often include a long period 
of seclusion from the women and children, with whom the candidate has lived 
as mais. Thiscustom of seclusion from society seems to survive in the Spartan 
xpuT@Teia, an essential feature of which was that the youths were driven away 
from the city and compelled to range the country, sleeping out of doors in the 
woods. The Athenian é¢nf8o. similarly were made to patrol the country as 
mepioko.. Another prominent feature of initiations at this stage of life is 
instruction in the morality of the tribe, and especially in the system of 
marriage taboos.’ 

At Athens the é$7f8ou were subject to the authority of ten cwdpomerai, 
who were men above the age of thirty, chosen one from each tribe. Their 
business was to ‘see to the owdpoown of the ephelt.’* The title of these 
officials suggests that, in its strictest sense, cwhpoavvn was especially the virtue 
of the youth between boyhood and manhood, and that it meant not only 
submission to authority and to the discipline of the future warrior’s training, 
but also the sexual continence incumbent on the youth who was not yet 
allowed to be an avyjp in the sense of husband.° This conception would also 
fit in with the view that cwdpocvr7n is the whole virtue of woman; for woman’s 
duty is to obey her ayyp and observe the chastity still identified in popular 
speech with feminine ‘virtue.’ If this is so, it explains why Socrates chooses 
a wetpaxiov, Charmides,® to discuss with him the concept of swdpocvrn, just as 
he chooses a soldier, Laches, to discuss dvSpela. Critias congratulates Socrates 
on having pitched upon Charmides, because he has the reputation of being 
TrEicTOY awhpovéotatos Tay vuvi (157 D). If the virtue of cwdpocwwn 
originally corresponded to the period between ceasing to be a mais and 
becoming an dyjp, we may suppose that the mais before puberty was con- 
sidered to be incapable of any virtue. When legal manhood is attained, the 
taboo on sex is removed, and cwdpoctvn in the sense of complete abstinence 


1 uweipag is said to be connected with Latin xii, 149): cwoponcrhs bwd rod Shuou xeiporovnPels 
maritus, Lithuanian mar-ti, bride, young woman. dv épfSwy . .. Karas xal cwopbyws xa ebrdxrws 
See Prellwitz, Etym. Worterbuch, and Boisacq,  émimeuéAnra adbrdv. 

Dict. Etym. s.v. 5 For this sense of cw@poctvn cf. for instance 

2 For examples see Webster, Primitive Secret Ar. Pol. ii, 5, 10: the advocates of communism, 
Societies, New York, 1908. like that of Plato’s Republic, dvaspodow Epya dvow 

* Ar. Ath. Pol. 42. [Plato] Axioch. 367 A  dperaiv pavepds, cwhpocivns uev wepl ras yuvaixas 
was 6 rol wecpaxloxou wévos éorly bwd cwhpomords. (Epyow yap xaddv dddorplas obons dwéyerOa did 

4 Bekker, Anec. 301 éweuedodvro Tis cwppocivns acwppociyny), édevPepidrnros Be. . . . Isocr. 3, 36. 
tay ép}Bwy. Sandys on Ath, Pol. loc. cit. cites 6 Plato, Charm. 154 ed udd’ Av dn werpdacov ef. 
the ephebic inscription (Bull, Corr. Hell., 1888, 
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ceases to be a ‘ virtue.” The business of the full-grown fighting man is to be 
avdpetos. 

Insistence on the Sophrosyne of the petpdxiov was a special feature of 
Spartan training. Xenophon observes that, whereas in other states the 
young, on passing from childhood to youth, are released from discipline, 
Lycurgus perceived that this time of life is especially given to pride and 
hybris, and strong appetites for pleasure, and accordingly imposed very severe 
tasks upon peipaxia. Wishing to implant reverence (ro aideto@ar) firmly in 
their natures, he ordained that they should keep their hands under their 
cloaks in the streets, walk in silence, and never look about them, but keep 
their eyes fixed on the ground. év@a 8) nai dhrov yeyévntac Ott TO appev didrov 
Kal eis TO Gwhpoveiv ioxupoTEpoy €aoTL THs TOV AnreL@v vaews . . . aldnuovedte- 
pous 8 ay avtovs ayijcao Kai a’tav Tay év Tois Oardapyos trapPévwv (De Rep. 
Laced. iii). With this may be compared the description by the Aixazos Adyos 
in the Clouds (g61 sqq.) of the old-fashioned education, 67’ éyw ta dixaia réyov 
mvOovv Kai swhpoovyyn ’vevomioto. | mp@tov pev ede trardos davnv ypvEavTos 
undev axovoa’ | eita Babdifew é€v taicw odois evtaxtws «.T.r. It is this 
education that produced the dvdpes who fought at Marathon (986). The 
appeal is addressed to a pecpaxiov (gg0). The ”Aéixos Aoyos replies by abusing 
TO owhpoveiy: oxéwat yap @ pelpaxiov év TO owdpoveiy azrravta | dveotw, 
ndovav 8 dcwv pérXeELs aTroaTEpEicOat, | Taidwy yuvaikov KoTTUBav dev TOTeY 
KLX ALT “OV. 

That cwdpocvrvn should quite early have acquired a much wider meaning 
and come to denote self-control in general is easily intelligible. When this 
had happened, éyxpdrera was sometimes used for the special virtue of youth. 
Thus Isocrates (3..44) says that the virtues must be tested in different circum- 
stances: ducatoctvn év Tais atopiais, cwhpocvvn év tais duvacteiars, éyxpdTea 
€év Tails T@Y vewTépwy NALKIALS. 

Three of the Cardinal Virtues are now accounted for, and seen to 
correspond with three age-grades into which society was classed. The fourth, 
Sixatocvvn, according to the proverb, is ‘the sum in which all virtue is 
contained.’ Such is the position it retains in Plato, as the principle of 
specialization, differentiating each class of society from the rest and keeping 
it to ‘ doing its own work.’ 


II. THE PsyCHOLOGY OF THE Rervazic, 

It is time now to consider the bearing of these results on our original 
question: Did Plato, as is commonly supposed, deduce his social structure 
from his psychology, or his psychology from his social structure ? 

We started from the apparently strange and unjustified assumption 
(Rep. 427 E) that the four virtues must cover the whole field of virtue, so that, 
in the search for Justice, we could proceed by a method of exhaustion. This 
assumption has now been explained. Plato is building on a popular repre- 


1 Ar. Eth. Nic. v, 1, 15 xal wapomuafsuevol pauev ‘ év 5¢ Sixacocivyn cvAAHB8nv waco’ dperh 'n.’ 
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sentation which attributed three of the virtues to the three main divisions of 
human life, recognized in the structure of Greek society; though, thanks to 
Socrates and Pythagoras, he gives to cwfhpoctvn a more extended and complex 
meaning. Now, if this is so, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that, when 
he originally shaped his theory of the correspondence between the three classes 
of the State and the three parts of the human soul, he followed the same order 
as that in which the theory is actually set forth in the Republic, beginning with 
society and going on from that to individual psychology. We must also 
reverse the statement of Zeller, that ‘the basis for the plurality of Virtues is 
sought by Plato—and just herein lies the peculiarity of his theory—not in the 
variety of the objects to which moral activity is related, but in the variety of 
the spiritual powers operative in virtue (or, as he puts it, ‘‘ parts of the Soul”’); 
and it is by this way that he reaches the four acknowledged primary virtues.’ 
It now seems more probable that Plato argued in his own mind just as 
Socrates argues in the Republic. The State has three main classes, each with 
its special function (€pyov), and therefore its special excellence (dpety, see 
Rep. I, fin.). ‘Are we not bound, then, to admit this much—that there must 
be in each of us the same forms and characters of soul that there are in the 
State? For where else can those in the State have come from? It would be 
absurd to suppose, for instance, that the element of passion or spirit had not 
come from the individuals, wherever it is present in a State.’* And again: 
‘You see that there must be as many forms of human character as there are 
forms of government. Do you suppose that the forms of government arise 
somehow “from an oak or a rock,” and not from the characters that exist in 
States?” By this train of thought Plato was led from the division of the 
State and its three departmental virtues to the similar division of the individual 
soul. 

The new and peculiar feature of this psychology is the invention of the 
part called ro Oupoevdés, intermediate between Reason and Desire. Reason 
has its virtue of Wisdom, like that of the yépwy BovAnddpos; Desire has its 
Sophrosyne, like that of the child or youth. The virtue of avépeta demands a 
part of the soul to correspond to it. Yo meet this demand, Plato (or his 
Pythagorean predecessors) invented Td O@upoesdés. This view of the genesis of 
his triple psychology will become more probable, if we can show that the 
scheme is artificial and false, and not such as a philosopher working inde- 
pendently by direct introspective analysis would be likely to reach. With this 
view, I propose to examine the analysis of the soul in Rep. 436 A to 441 C— 
a somewhat intricate argument, which has not been quite satisfactorily 
understood. 


1 Phil. d. Griech.* ii, 883. Hirzel op. cit. p. olnOeln 1rd Ovpondées pn ex trav ldwrav év rais 
379 accepts this without question. woheow éyyeyovévar. . . . 

2 Rep. 435 E Gp’ odv ijpiv, qv 8 yw, woddr 8 Rep. 544 D: olaO'otv br: xal dvOpiruv eldn 
dvd-ynn duoroyeiv Sri ye Ta abra év éxdory Eveorw rocaira dvdyxn Tpbrwy elva, Scawep Kal wohiredr ; 
qudv eldn re kal HOn Awep dv rp wider; ob ydp wou # ole ex Spuds wodev H éx wérpas Tas wottrelas 
GANbOev exeioe ddixra. ‘yedoiov yap ay ely ef ris yl-yvecOau, GAN’ ob! éx Tay HOGv raw év rais worece ; 
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At 436 A Socrates observes that it is one thing to argue, as he has done, 
that the same general types of character (spirited, philosophic, gain-loving) 
that are found in States must occur in individuals; another thing to show that 
every individual soul consists of three distinct ‘ parts,’ ‘forms,’ or ‘ kinds’ 
(yépn, eidn, yévn), with three corresponding virtues. Then follows a proof of 
this proposition, in a hypothetical form. 

The hypothesis, stated and explained 436 B to 437 A, is that ‘the same 
thing cannot do two opposite things or be in two opposite states in respect of 
the same part of itself and with reference to the same object at the same time. 
Consequently, if we find this happening among those parts we are considering, 
we shall know that they are not identical, but a plurality.” We lay this down 
as an hypothesis, agreeing that, if it shall ever be proved false, we will abandon 
all the conclusions we shall now deduce from it (437 A). 

(1) 437 Bto 439 E. The hypothesis is now applied, in the first place, to 
distinguish Reason from Appetite. 

(a2) We first distinguish a pair of opposite classes of mental states: assent, 
desire, wishing, etc., and their contraries, dissent, disinclination, unwillingness, 
etc. (437 B to D). 

(6) Then follows an argument, the exact point of which has been mis- 
understood. The first step is to single out from the whole general class above 
mentioned one special form of desire. This is the simplest, lowest, and least 
intellectual form, namely a mere physical craving, such as thirst. Our object 
is to analyze the state of mind of a person who is thirsty (desires to drink) and 
yet is unwilling to drink (desires not to drink), because he thinks it bad for 
him. We want to prove that there is here a flat contradiction—‘ I will drink,’ 
‘I will not drink ’—-showing that two distinct parts of soul must be involved. 
We will call this state of mind ‘the conflict of motives.’ 

Now, in order to establish this, it is necessary to prove first that ‘ thirst’ 
means, and involves, nothing more than simply a craving for drink: tt does not 
‘involve also a moral judgment: ‘It is good to drink,’ or ‘I ought to drink.’ 
The intricate argument that follows (437 D to 439 B) is designed to prove 
this.? 


1 It should be noticed that these ‘ parts’ are The objection is awkwardly worded. 



















not called dvvdues (faculties); whereas Justice 
is described as a d’vauis (a ‘ power’ or ‘ virtue’) 
43 B. 

2 The subtlety of the point has eluded the 
commentators, The argument is to dispose of 
an objection stated at 438 Aas follows: ‘We 
must not allow ourselves, for want of thinking 
hard enough, to be disturbed by the objection 
that no one desires simply ‘‘ drink,’’ but only 
‘*good drink,’’ nor simply ‘‘ food,’’ but only 
** good food,’’ on the ground that everybody (so 
we are told) desires good things ; and so, if thirst 
is a desire, it must be a desire of good—drink or 
whatever else it may bea desire of ; and so on 
with the other desires.’ 


The objector holds that the object of every 
desire is an ‘apparent good ' (gawduevor ayabby 
Ar. Eth. Nic. y iv, 1), i.e. an object which is 
not only desired, but also implicitly judged to be 
good. Similarly, the desire not to drink is sup- 
posed to imply a judgment that it is bad to 
drink. In both cases, the desire and the judg- 
ment are confused ; and the desire for drink 
together with the implied judgment of good is 
compendiously called ‘desire for good drink.’ 
The obscurity of this unfortunate phrase has 
baffied interpreters. All is clear when we see 
that it means a desire for drink confused with a 
(supposed) implied judgment that to drink is a 
good thing. The objector holds that such a 
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(c) The final step, at 439 B to E, takes us back to the conflict of motives. 
In the thirsty man, appetite makes its simple affirmation ‘I want to drink.’ 


But the same man, also and simultaneously, wants not to drink. 


It follows 


from our hypothesis that this refusal cannot be made by the same part of the 


soul as that which makes the affirmation. 


It is assigned to the reflective part, 


because the refusal is caused by a moral judgment, such as we have seen 


is absent from mere appetite. 
Reason, is established. 


So the first distinction, between Appetite and 


(2) We pass next to the definition of a third ‘ form’ of soul, intermediate 
between the other two, with the words:! ‘ Let us take it, then, that we have 


distinguished two forms contained in the soul. 


Now take the principle of 


indignation (or anger), the thing that makes us angry (or, in a passion). Is 
that a third form, or is it of the same nature as either of the two others?’ It 
is noticeable that by putting the question in this way, Plato assumes that the 
third part must be @uyos or ro Oupoedés ; the only question is whether it is a 


distinct part. 


We still take the case of a conflict of motives, illustrated by the story of 
Leontius, desiring to look at the corpses of executed criminals and at the same 


time revolted by the thought of doing so. 


Finally, mastered by his desire and 


flying into a passion, Leontius ran up to the corpses, and, holding his eyes 
wide open with his fingers, said, ‘ There you are, confound you! take your fill 


judgment is implied in (or rather, not distin- 
guished from) every state of desire, even a 
physical craving, like thirst. If we state his 
objection more clearly for him, it means that in 
his view the conflict of motives is always a 
conflict between two moral judgments (‘It is 
good, it is bad, to drink’) and two corresponding 
desires (‘I want, I want not, to drink’). 

Now, if this were true, it would wreck Plato’s 
argument, because, on that showing, the conflict 
of motives would be a state of doubt whether it 
is good or bad to drink, with a corresponding 
wavering of desire to drink or not to drink, as 
judgment inclined this way or that. But this 
could most naturally be conceived as happening 
in one and the same‘ part’ of the soul, and so 
would wreck the desired conclusion that two 
distinct parts must be in play. 

Accordingly, the objection is refuted in the 
following way (438 A to 439 B). Plato argues 
that what the objector calls ‘desire for good 
drink’ is complex, and something more than 
mere ‘thirst.’ It is, as he puts it, a distinct 
species of desire for drink or of thirst, ‘ desire 
for bad drink’ being another species, ‘ desire for 
hot drink’ yet another, and soon. When Plato 
speaks of ‘ thirst’ he does not mean any of these 
species, but the simple genus, ‘ desire for drink ’ 
(as such), and nothing more. The form of the 
argument is unfortunate; it is dictated by the 
phrase ‘desire for good drink.’ The proof given, 
moreover (we need not follow it in detail), is 


fallacious, involving a confusion of several 
different types of relation, which happen to be 
expressed in Greek by the genitive case, But 
the conclusion, stated in the following words 
(439 A), is sound: ‘For any particular sort of 
drink there will be a particular sort of thirst : 
but just thirst, pure and simple, is neither for 
much drink nor for little, neither for good drink 
nor for bad, nor (in a word) for any particular 
sort of drink; but thirst in itseef is simply for 
drink in itself... . The thirsty man’s soul, just 
in so far as it is thirsty, wishes for nothing 
except drink; its desire and its impulse is 
towards that and nothing else.’ 

Translated into more satisfactory terms, this 
means that a mere physical craving for some 
object (such as drink) is not, and does not 
involve, a moral judgment (true or false) that 
that object is good, or that the desire ought to be 
satisfied. Though we may hold that the object 
of BovAnos is always a dawsuevoy adyabsy, the 
same is not true of the objects of éri@uyla. So 
the objector is refuted; and we have succeeded 
in isolating this simple physical craving from 
any implication with moral judgment, and im- 
plied, moreover, that such simple cravings do 
actually occur. 

1 439 E raira pév rolvwy 360 huiv aplcOw edn 
dv ty wuxy évévra: 7d 8¢ 8h rod Ovpod cal @ 
Ovuobueba wbrepow tplrov, } rodrwy wordpy ay efn 
duogués. 
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of this beautiful spectacle.’ The inference drawn is that anger (or ‘ temper’ 
opyn) sometimes is at war with the appetites. Often, we are told, we observe 
a man who is constrained by his desires against reflection, abusing himself 
and in a passion with this thing in him that constrains him, @vyés taking the 
side of reflection in this internal dissension. It is added that we never observe 
@vyos taking sides with desire in such a case. 

Again, when a man thinks he is in the wrong, the more generous 
(yevvarorepos) he is, the less can he be angry at anything he may suffer at the 
hands of one whom he has injured. Whereas, when he is himself wronged, 
his @vyos boils and chafes and takes up arms on the side of the right as he 
conceives it, and will not desist from its efforts till he is revenged, or dead, or 
his passion is calmed by reason, as a dog is called off by a shepherd. 

The conclusion is that to @upoecdés is a different ‘ part’ from appetite. 

On the other hand, it is not identical with the reflective principle. 
Children ‘from their birth upwards’ are full of @vyos, whereas reflection is 
attained late in life, if at all. Ouvyos is observable, too, in animals. It is, 
moreover, sometimes rebuked by reason. 

We conclude that it is a third and distinct part of the soul. ‘ We are 
satisfactorily agreed that the same ‘ kinds,’ and the same number of them that 
there were in the State, are also to be found in the soul of every individual’ 
(441 C). We then go on to point out that the individual: has virtues cor- 
responding to those of the State. 


Such is the argument by which the famous tripartite psychology is 
established. ‘When we consider it, we see at once that it is not a complete 
psychology: faculties such as sensation and perception are not even mentioned. 
It is arrived at by the analysis merely of one complex state of mind, the 
conflict of motives, which is compared to a strife between two factions in a 
State.1 The whole description figures (so to say) a political condition of the 
soul, in which the worse part rebels against the rule of the better, and @upos 
steps in, as the avdpes in the State intervene to enforce the authority of the 
yépovtes upon the third unruly class. 

_ Now, according to the accepted view, we are to believe that Plato began 
with this psychological analysis of the parts of soul; that he deduced the 
number and nature of the cardinal virtues from the number and nature of 
these parts; and that, finally, he constructed his State in three divisions to 
correspond with the soul. We may fairly ask: Is the psychological scheme 
the sort of scheme that would naturally be reached, from unbiassed intro- 


1 440 B. Gomwep Svoiv craciafsvrow cippaxov Te 86lars Se bre @ragidfserow Kal roré uev 7H érépa, 
Aoyw yryvouevov rév Ouudy. Cf. 444 A dédu«la isa  Addrore 5¢ H érépa Kpare’. Sdéns pev ody éml 7d 
ordois among the three parts. Phaedrus 237 D, aporov Adyp dyovons Kal xparovens rw xpdrel 
Sei ad dvvojom Sri judy év exdotw dio trwée Ecrov awopocivn bvoua> émiOuylas 5¢ adddyws éAxovons ém 
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spection, by a philosopher who set himself to analyze human nature, in order 
subsequently to construct a form of society based upon his results? The 
weak point of the scheme is To @vpoedés. The distinction between Reason 
and Appetite, a rational part and an irrational, is well established, and there 
is some evidence for its being of Pythagorean origin.’ But this third, inter- 
mediate part is novel, and, when we look into it, factitious. It has all the air 
of being invented to suit some foregone conclusion. 

If we ask what actual psychological elements Plato is attempting to 
describe in his account of ro @uyoedés, it will appear that he is confusing two 
quite distinct things, and also that neither of these has any real claim to be set 
up as one of three ‘ parts’ of the soul. 

@vyos in Homer includes all the life-powers which distinguish a living 
man from a corpse. It covers desires, feelings, will, spirit, courage, thought. 
These various senses survive in compounds: thought in év@vpetoGar, to ponder 
over a thing; spirit, courage, eagerness, in mpoOuyos, aBvpos, pabvpos ; desire in 
ériOupia, ‘having a mind to something’ (@uvyos éoti wot, Herod.). In fifth- 
century writers (apart from the poets, who keep up the Homeric usages) it 
narrows down to mean ‘ anger,’ ‘ passion,’ or ‘spirit.’ In Thucydides ii, 11, 7 
we find it opposed to Aoyiopos: Opyn MpoomimTTE:, Kai ol AoyLoM@ eAXaYLOTA 
ypwuevor Ouu@ reiota és Epyov KaSictavta. Thus, in the ordinary view, it 
was a passion or emotion, which, so far from being always the ally of reason, 
needed to be suppressed like any other. 

This simple, primary emotion of anger is evidently one of the things Plato 
has in mind in our passage. He uses @vyos as synonymous with opyy: it is 
© OvpovpeOa, ‘what makes us in a passion’; it boils and chafes; above all, it 
is instinctive and innate, for it is present in children from their birth, and even 
in animals. All this manifestly describes the primary emotion of anger, which 
belongs to the elementary instinct of pugnacity. As such, it is simply one 
among many primary emotions, such as fear, curiosity, disgust, etc. The only 
possible ground for singling it out from the rest is that the instinct of 
pugnacity is the native basis of the virtue of courage. For that reason it was 
singled out and described in the first sketch of the Guardian’s innate dis- 
position at 375 A. But this means that Plato started with the virtue of the 
fighting man or class, and deduced the distinct part of the soul from it. 

The next point to be noticed is that, if @vzos means simply anger, it is 
not true to say, as Plato does, that this element in the soul never sides with 
desire against reflection. Plato goes near to admitting this, where he says 
that @vyzds needs sometimes to be rebuked by reflection, when it is dXoyiorws 
Ovpovpevos (441 C). And, if we take the illustration of Leontius, it is just as 
easy to imagine anger reinforcing desire against reason, and the man angrily 
saying to his reflective part: ‘I don’t care what you say, confound you! I 
will yo and look.’ Or, again, a man who desires to commit some cruel action, 


1 Rohde, Psyche3, ii, 170. I believe that Em- part of soul from the mortal part, see my From 
pedocles distinguished an immortal migrating Religion to Philosophy, 1912, § 124. 
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will often work himself up into a passion, to overpower the restraint of reason.! 
Plato overlooks these obvious facts, because he fails to distinguish mere anger 
from a quite different psychological factor, best described as a sentiment—the 
sentiment of honour, or of self-respect. 

A sentiment differs from a primary emotion, such as anger, in that it is an 
organized system of emotional tendencies, centred upon some object or idea, 
which, whenever it is presented, tends to set all those emotional fendencies in 
action.” Thus, a sentiment of hatred is centred on some particular person or 
thing, and involves several primary emotions, such as repulsion, fear, anger, 
etc., all of which are excited in one complex feeling, when we see the object of 
our hate. Plainly a sentiment is a thing which is not innate, but gradually 
organized in the individual; and the sentiments of any individual will be 
different from those of any other in a way in which primary emotions do not 
differ, because his sentiments will be centred on different objects and vary 
with his temperament. The self-regarding sentiment, self-respect, the ‘sense 
of honour,’ will be centred on the conception that any individual has of his own 
‘self’ and of what is worthy or unworthy of it. It is this that will second 
reflection against desires that are condemned as unworthy of the self, and 
will be excited to indignation when others behave unjustly. The word 
‘indignation ’ marks that anger, or pugnacity, may be a prominent factor in 
such a sentiment ; but it is by no means the only factor. Plato comes near to 
recognizing the nature of this sentiment when he describes it as rd diAdvixov 
cal diroripov (581 B). It is closely connected with ambition and competitive 
impulses ; and its association with ‘honour’ is marked by the statement at 
440 C, that the more ‘ generous’ (yevvacérepos) a man is, the less will he be able 
to resent sufferings which he acknowledges to be deserved. This, then, is the 
other psychological element which Plato has confused with anger. Once 
more, we must remark that the self-regarding sentiment is only one of many 
sentiments in any individual, and that, no more than anger, is it entitled to 
rank as a separate ‘ part’ of the soul. 

It is now clear that this triple psychology is artificial, and really comes to 
no more than an analysis of the factors involved in one particular state of mind 
—the conflict of motives. Further, this state of mind is selected for analysis 
because of its ‘ political’ character, as a faction-fight in the soul; the whole 
inquiry is suggested by the political analogy, and its results are predetermined 
by the need of finding a part of the soul which may act as a police-force to help 
reason in its rule, and can have dvépeia for its characteristic virtue. 


To sum up. I conclude (1) that the unproved assumption that the four 
cardinal virtues cover the whole of human virtue is explained, when we see 


1 Accordingly, Aristotle (according to Plu- 2 For this view of the nature of a ‘sentiment,’ 
tarch, de virt. movali, 442 B) after at first accept- _ first formulated by Mr. Shand, see W. McDougall, 
ing Plato’s view of @uuss, drrepovy 7d ev Ouuondes Social Psychology. 

Ty émriOuuntixy wpocévermev, ws ériOuulay rid roy 
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that three of them were popularly regarded as correlated with the three ages of 
human life; (2) that the structure of early Greek societies, as of other primitive 
societies, was based on the distinction of three main age-grades, of which the 
three virtues are characteristic ; (3) that Plato’s own Ideal State has the same 
age basis underlying the other features peculiar to it, and is indeed trans- 
parently modelled on the Spartan constitution ; (4) that it is therefore probable 
that Plato started with the three divisions of his State and their several virtues, 
and then, proceeding on the assumption that the ‘ natural’ State must reflect 
on a large scale the constitution of the individual ‘ nature,’ arranged the struc- 
ture of the soul to correspond with his polity. 
F, M. CoRNFORD. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
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THE TENTH ARGUMENT TO ARISTOPHANES’ CLOUDS. 


In vol. v. p. 259 I suggested that in the tenth argument to Aristophanes’ Clouds 
vixnOeis (line 50) is a mistake for vixjoas. Dr. Achelis, of Jena, has been good enough 
to point out to me that this suggestion was made earlier by O. Ulrich in Tsrocsnium 
philologum sodalium vegit seminaris Bonnensis (Berolini, 1883), p. 27. 

H. RIcHARDs. 
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ARISTOTLE’S USE OF ‘Apapzria. 


THE review of Prof. Bywater’s new edition of the Poetics (Classical 
Review, December, 1910) once more raised the question of the interpretation 
of duapria in Aristotle’s definition of the tragic hero (Poetics, Ch. xiii.). 

On the explanation of this important notion depends our conception of 
the essence of tragedy as presented by Aristotle; but the two latest editors 
of the Poetics in England, Professors Butcher and Bywater, offer funda- 
mentally different interpretations, the former translating ‘error or frailty,’ 
implying moral guilt, the latter ‘ error of judgment.’ 

In view of these facts it seems worth while to endeavour to throw 
further light on the subject by examining Aristotle’s use of duapria in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, to see whether any consistency can be traced in the use 
of the term, and whether the signification in the Ethics is in accord with the 
passage in the Poetics. 

In the Nicomachean Ethics ayaptia occurs five times, and in the sixth 
passage in the connection masdiai adyaptiac with which we are not now 
concerned ; dyudprnya is found twice. 

I shall discuss the passages successively. 

(1) Eth. Nic. III. i. 14: Erepov 8 Eorxev nai 70 8s’ ayvorav mparrew Tov ayvo- 

obvta* 6 yap peOvwy 4 dpyifopevos ov Sone’ 8’ dyvotav Tpatrew adda 
Sud Te THY eipnuévar, ovK Eldws b€ GAN’ ayvodv. ayvoet pév odv Tas O 
poxOnpos & Set mpatrew al dv adexréov, cai Sta thy ToavTny dpaptiav 
adixot Kai 6AXws KaKol yivovTat. 

Here duapriav clearly refers to dyvoet and can have no other meaning 
than ‘error of judgment.’ In the following paragraph a@yvoa is analyzed 
into 7 xaOoXov and » xa’ éxactra. Any action arising from the former 
ignorance is considered voluntary, from the latter involuntary. All vice is 
caused by ignorance of what is fitting (@ de? wpdrrev). This theory is in 
keeping with the old Socratic doctrine ‘ Virtue is knowledge,’ which also 
forms the foundation of Aristotle’s system of Ethics, though his followers 
soon afterwards seem to have departed from this position, as in the Eudemuan 
Ethics the full Aristotelian rigour on this point is lost (cf. Eth. Eud. II. 
chs. vii. and viii.). 

Butcher (A ristotle’s Theory of Poctry, p. 318) ascribes to dwaptia a special 
meaning: ‘the moral dyapria proper, a fault or error where the act is 
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conscious and intentional, but not deliberate. Such are acts committed in 
anger or passion.’ In a note he adduces our passage in support of this 
special meaning: ‘In Eth. Nic. III. i. 1110 b 6 the man who acts in anger 
or drunkenness acts dyvody or ov« eidws, though not &’ dyvoay: the acts, 
therefore, are duaptnparta.’ 

However, Butcher does not quote the full passage and has therefore lost 
sight of the true signification of dyvodv. In the context it is ‘immediately 
followed by ayvoet pév ody was 0 poxOnpos a Set mpattew nai dv adpextéor, 
kai Sia THY TOLAUTNY apapTiay adiKoL Kal GAwS KaKOl yivovTat. 

The opy:fouevos xat weOvwv are therefore considered poyOnpoi, and ayvoav 
is here used in its widest meaning with reference to the dyvola 1) xaOoXrov 
which makes the action éxwv. 

There is nothing in the passage to prove that the acts of any one 
opysSouevos or weOvwy, or acts committed in anger or passion, were considered 
by Aristotle as dyaptyyata, while we have a definite statement to the 
contrary in Eth. Nic. V. viii. 1135 b 22, where the proper distinction between 
auaprnua and adicnua is accurately defined. 

Besides, if dwaptia were here synonymous with xaxia, the sentence would 
contain a tautology, while the trend of the whole passage makes it clear that 
dia TOLavTnYy apaprtiay refers to ayvoei and is therefore virtually the same as 
d1a TovavTny ayvotav. 


(2) Eth. Nic. III. vii. 3: €or S€ padrov cal Arrov raidra poPeicGat, Kai 
v 4 A 4 e ~ nn , ‘ ~ e a 
éTe Ta wn HoBepa ws Toaita poBeicGar. yiverar 6) TOV dGwapTta@v 
e \ ef A , = - \ ow , e ~ ¢ \ ow > o ” a , 
H wev OTe 0 ov Set, » Sé Ott OY ws Set 7 SE OTL Ody STE, } TL THY TOLOU- 


Twv* opoiws S€ Kal mepi Ta Oapparéa. 


It is evident that dywaprtia here has the same meaning as ayvoa 7 xa’ 
éxaota, distinguished in Ch. r from the dyvota 7 xaforXov (which makes an 
action éxwyv), viz., ‘a mistake,’ ‘an error of judgment,’ with regard to 
particular circumstances. 

The argument is as follows: true courage is based on accurate knowledge 
of all dangerous circumstances and conscious victory over all feeling of fear. 
Wrong judgment with regard to some of the conditions (Trav dyaptiav 7 
pev ...) does not make a coward or a hero. 


(3) Eth. Nic. VI. viii. 7: ére ) dpaptia % mept 7o KnaBorov ev te Bovrev- 
cacOa: 1) Tepi TO Kal’ ExacTov: % yap ott mavta ta Bapiorabya 
vdata hadra, 7) Ste Todi Bapvotab pov. 

The addition of év r@ BovXevoacOat, and also of the illustration taken from 


physics, proves that nothing is meant but the purely mental error either in 
the universal or in the particular judgment. 


(4) Eth. Nic. VI. ix. 3: ovd€ 87 Soka  evBovria ovdepia. ar’ errel Oo pev 
Kaxa@s Bovrevopevos apaptaver, o 8’ ed opOas Bovdrevetar, dijrov Ott 
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opOorns tis %) evBovdrla €otiv, ov’ émiotnuns dé ovTEe S0Ens*’ emtc- 
THUNS mev yap ovK éaoTiv OpOoTns (ovdE yap adpaprTia), 
d0Ens 8 opOorns arnOea. 
Here our term appears in a similar connection with science: ‘ In 
“science” there can be no question of correctness (nor of error).’ There is 
no room for deliberation ; it simply requires knowledge. 


(5) Eth. Nic. VII. iv. 2: onpetov 5€+ ) pev yap axpacia eéyetat ovy as 
apapTia movov GdXa Kai ws Kakia TIS 7) aTAWS OCA 4) KATA TL pépos, 


, fat + , 
TovTwv 6’ ovGeis. 


There are very good reasons for doubting the genuineness of Book VII. 
as a whole, since internal as well as external evidence points rather to an 
Eudemian than to an Aristotelian origin, and therefore any quotation from it 
cannot carry great weight in an argument like the present one. 

However, the passage is of some importance, as it faithfully reflects the 
master’s views on temperance and incontinence expounded in Eth. Nic. III. x. 
Here we find the virtue ‘ temperance’ carefully defined and its meaning 
limited to right conduct with regard to some bodily pleasures, viz., those of 
touch and taste (Ch. x. 8). 

Conduct—right or wrong—with regard to all other pleasures (those of 
the mind, like enjoyment of wealth or fame, and bodily pleasures, like the 
enjoyment of music) is eliminated by Aristotle from the discussion of virtues 
and vices in particular. It lies outside the sphere of virtue or vice; no moral 
goodness or guilt attaches to it. 

For this reason Butcher, in his edition of the Poetics already quoted, 
p. 319, note 2, was right in remarking: ‘Thus ayaprtia is opposed to «axia.’ 
But in the text to which the note is appended he seems to regard it as 
‘a defect of character’ and declares: ‘ Under this head would be included 
any human frailty or moral weakness, a flaw of character that is not tainted 
by a vicious purpose.’ In support of this statement he quotes our passage, 
Eth. Nic. VII. iv. 2. 

However, if we take the sentence in connection with the preceding 
paragraph, it is evident why the words ovy ws dpaptia povoy are inserted 
and what is meant by dyaptia in contrast to the following: dAAa xai as 
KaKia TLS. 

The sentence states a proof: incontinence with regard to money or 
honour is not called incontinence simply but with a qualifying epithet, and 
is only called incontinence by analogy of the real profligacy (with regard 
to pleasures of touch and taste). This is proved (onpetov de) by the fact that 
‘incontinence is censured not only as an error (supply: as is the case with 
incontinence in regard to money or honour) but as a kind of vice.’ 

The contrast between the real incontinence and the incontinence in 
metaphorical sense which needs the qualification with regard to money or 
honour, etc., suggested to the writer the addition of the words ovy as 
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dpaptia ~ovov as opposed to dAAa Kai ws Kaxia tis. The real incon- 
tinence is censured as «xaxia, which includes dyapria; incontinence in the 
metaphorical sense (with regard to enjoyment of money or honour, etc.) is 
censured simply as an dyapria, not as xaxia. 

As we saw, in Eth. Nic. III. x., temperance and its opposite in meta- 
phorical meaning were defined as lying outside the field of virtue or vice; 
with them there can be no question of moral goodness or guilt. The only 
meaning therefore which dyaptia can bear in our passage is: error of judg- 
ment without any suggestion of moral defect or flaw of character. 

From the comparison of these five passages it seems to me that Aristotle 
is perfectly consistent in his use of the term dyaptia throughout the 
Nicomachean Ethics, and the two places where adyaptrnya occurs are in accord 
with our interpretation of dyaptia. In fact the first gives an accurate 


definition of the word in contrast both to ddinnua and to atvynya. 


Eth. Nic. V. viii. 6: 


, a / / ’ of , A , A , ? / 
mev per’ ayvoias apapTnpaTta €oTLV, OTaVY pHTE OV PHTE O NTE W pNTE 


A ‘ > o on . “ , 4 
tTptov 6) ovaay BraBeov tev ev Tais KoWwwvias, TA 
ov évexa uTréXaBe mrpdkn. . . Otay pev ovv Tapadoyws 7 BrAABn yEevnTat, 
aTtuxnpa, Gtav S€ wn Tapadoyes, avev 6€ KaKias, 4udapTnua (a4papraver 
pev yap Stay 7 apxn €v aVT@ 7 THs aitias, atuyet 8 bray EEwOev)* Strav 

, ‘ , > \ ‘ \ 
dé eidws pev 7) TpoBovrevaas 5é, adixnpua, olov dca Te dia Ovpov, Kai adra 
/ of > A s \ , A > / fad , 
mTa0n, boa dvayKaia 7) dvoid cupBaiver Tois avOpwros .. ., dTav 6 


éx Tpoatpécews, adixos Kal woxOnpos. 


There is no reason to adopt, with Siisemihl, Jackson’s reading (7 apy7 
év avT@) THS ayvoias for THs aitias. The change would even materially alter 
the meaning of the passage. If the dpy tis ayvoias is in the doer, he is 
in a way responsible. In Eth. Nic. III. v. any one acting 6’ ayvorav rhv 
xaQonrov is regarded as acting voluntarily, but then there would be no distinc- 
tion between dudprnya and adixnua which it is the very object of the passage 
to define. 

The reading ris ayvoias must have influenced Butcher, as he quotes this 
passage in support of the following statement (Avistotle’s Theory of Poetry, 
p. 317): ‘As a synonym of dudprnwa and as applied to a single act, it 
(viz. dwaptia) denotes an error due to inadequate knowledge of particular 
According to strict usage we should add the qualification, 
If we read with the 


circumstances. 
that the circumstances are such as might have been known.’ 
MSS. ris aitias I see no ground for this qualification. 

On the meaning of aitia in this connection Burnet in his edition of the 
Nicomachean Ethics remarks: ‘ Surely aitia here means simply “‘ the charge,” 
“the offence ” as often in the orators.’ 

But retained in its primary sense of ‘ cause’ it presents no difficulty: 
) apxn THs aitias=principium causae. Though the meaning ‘ offence’ would 
not be contrary to the sense of the passage, ‘cause’ agrees better with the 
definition of dwaprnya as distinct from atvynpa. 
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Burnet adds in a note to the passage: ‘dpaptypara is here used in its 
widest sense, including arvynya.’ 

However, it is the purpose of the passage to analyze the term dyaprn- 
pata, at first loosely applied (1135 b 12), into two distinct notions: atvynya 
and auaptrnua proper. The difference is that the former takes place mapa- 
Noyws, the latter 7» mapaddoyws avev S€ xaxias, which definition is further 
explained in parenthesis (dyapraver pév yap Stay 4 apy? ev avT@ 7 THs aitias, 
atuxet 5¢ 6tav éEwOev). 

The true distinction therefore between these two conceptions is that 
though wrong is done unintentionally in both cases, the deed is called 
apaptnua when any one is the agent, is the principium causae (cp. Peters’ 
translation: ‘when he sets the train of events in motion’). The hurt comes 
about pu?) mapaddyws, i.e. the person in question knew to a certain extent 
what the result of his action would be as he was the agent, but did not expect 
any evil consequences (avev 6€ xaxias, ‘without evil intent’). For instance, 
if I give a friend a glass of wine and he drinks the wine which was poisoned 
without my knowledge, the result takes place, in a way, 2) mapaXdoyos, for I 
knew he would drink it. The hurt comes about per’ adyvoias, but 7 apxn Tis 
aitias was in me since I handed it to him, and the deed is therefore a 
apaprnua. If my friend had taken the glass from the sideboard it would 
have been an atvynpa. 

If 47 mapadroyws were taken in its full meaning without any further 
explanation, the addition avev 5€ xaxias would be contradictory and dyudaprnpa 
synonymous with dédixnya. This is the reason why the phrase py) tapadoyws 
is further explained by érav 7» apyn év air@ 7 Tis aitias, thus limiting the 
sense of the expression, which could otherwise be easily misunderstood. 

The distinction therefore accurately drawn in this passage is completely 
in accord with the conception of dyapria throughout the Nicomachean Ethics, 
the only difference being that dudptnywa means the act itself which is a result 
of auapria, ‘the error of judgment.’ 

The same signification is apparent in the last passage where dudprnya 
occurs : 

Eth. Nic. V. x. 4: aitiov & Gre o pév vopos KaOdrov ras, repli éviwr 8 ovy 

olov te opOas eimreivy xaBorov. év ols ody avayxn pev eitreiv xaOdrov, 
pn olov te 5é OpOas, TO ws él TO Tréov Aap Baver 6 VOmos, OK ayvo@Y TO 
apapTravopevov. 
T® vou ovd’ év To vowobérn Grr’ ev TH hice TOU mpdyparos totiy’ 
evOvs yap Tovavrn % Tey mpaKxtav Orn éotiv. 


4 > > \ > a \ \ e / > b 
Kal éotw ovdev Hrrov opOas* TO yap duapTnua ovK év 


The sense is clear: Every law is laid down in general terms while there 
are matters about which it is impossible to speak correctly in general terms. 
So with regard to special cases the law will often be found deficient, but this 
defect, this mistake (ro yap dudprnua) does not lie in the law nor in the 
lawgiver, ‘ but in the nature of the subject-matter, being necessarily involved 
in the very conditions of human action’ (Peters’ translation). 
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Therefore, as the law could not possibly be correct with regard to all 
special cases and no one is responsible for the defect, auaprnya here must 
express the same idea as in the definition quoted above: a mistake made in 
consequence of wrong judgment (dyapria), but in this case the error of 
judgment is due to insufficiency of the human mind, since it is superhuman 
to frame a law absolutely perfect in its application to all particular cases. 


If we now compare the Aristotelian use of dyaptia in the Nicomachean 
Ethics with the passage in the Poetics (Ch. xiii.) where the character of the 
ideal hero of a tragedy is defined, we must, I think, come to the conclusion 
that the sense of the paragraph will not admit of any other interpretation of 
the term than that of ‘ error of judgment.’ 

It is expressly stated that though ‘the tragic hero should arouse pity and 
fear,’ ‘ pity is occasioned by undeserved misfortune and fear by that of one 
like ourselves’ (1453 a 5) and further that the hero should be pate apery 
Siadépwv cal Sixatootvn pte Sid Kaxiay kai poxOnpiay petaBdddwy eis THY 
dvotuxiay adda 6’ dpaptiav Tia... 

We have here then the same contrast of dyapria to xaxia as in Eth. Nic. 
VII. 4. 1148 a 2, and if pity is to be aroused ‘ by undeserved misfortune,’ 
how then can the conception of dyapria imply any moral guilt, however 
slight ? The hero must not be a paragon of virtue, but thoroughly human ; 
yet as soon as he is morally responsible in any way for the deed which causes 
his suffering, his misfortune is not undeserved. This surely is the essence of 
tragedy: suffering without moral guilt, yet not simply of a hero overwhelmed 
by disaster, €w0ev, but—in accordance with the accurate distinction drawn in 
Eth. Nic. V. viii. 7—the hero suffers because 7 apy7 [jv] €v adt@ Tijs aitias. 

The tragic idea lies both in the fact that the hero is the agent, the cause 
of his own ruin, and that the disaster is not simply an accident befalling an 
individual, but a natural consequence of truly human actions: the hero’s error 
must represent a fault which is universally human (goBos 5€ epi rov dpotov). 
But what is more universally human than error of judgment, the insufficiency 
of the human mind to cope with the mysterious complex of this world, as 
the player-king in Hamlet says: ‘Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of 
our own’? 

In this sense there is also a close connection between dyaptia and the 
tragic conception of d8pis in the older Greek dramatists: the intellectual 
presumption of man to rely on the resources of his mind to direct his life, a 
tendency which brings more darkness than light: 


ev \ > a 9 3 / \ 
vBpis yap éEavOovo’ éxaprwce orayvy 
arns, 60ev mayxravtov éEapua Oépos. 
Aesch. Persae, vv. 821-22. 


Furthermore, if our conception of dwapria were not the true essence of 
tragedy, how ever could tragic irony play such an important part in the 
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composition of a model drama? Where is the force of tragic irony in a hero 
who brings on his ruin by his own scheming, unless we see him commit a fatal 
error of judgment at the very time he is relying on his intelligence to direct 
his actions ? 

These remarks naturally lead up to a discussion of the drama which 
as is generally admitted, Aristotle had in mind when outlining the principal 
rules for the composition of a tragedy and on the interpretation of which, 
therefore, our conception of Aristotle’s theory must to a certain extent 
depend: viz., Oedipus Rex. Butcher finds it, of course, difficult to reconcile 
his interpretation of auapria with the plot of Sophocles’ masterpiece, and I 
too think there can be no reasonable doubt that Oedipus is represented as 
morally innocent: the slaying of Laios and the marriage with his mother was 
purely a mistake, an error of judgment. 

This, however, might also be called an accident, though fatal, but his 
greatest error on which the whole action of the drama turns and which is 
worked out with exquisite and elaborate tragic irony, is his perverse persis- 
tence, in spite of all warning, in unveiling the mystery and finding the 
murderer of Laios. 

Oedipus is thoroughly human: an imperious ruler with much will-power 
and strength of mind. However, the fault which is the cause of his destruc- 
tion is no specific sin attaching to him as an individual, but the universally 
human one of blindly following the light of one’s own intellect. 

I do not understand how in the case of Oedipus ayaprtia could possibly 
be explained as a defect in character or moral flaw, nor how, even suppose 
his misfortune were caused by a hasty temper and anger, a drama could be 
truly tragic which presents such terrible suffering as punishment for so small 
a fault. 

I am convinced that the conception of dyaptia as moral weakness 
forming the basis of Aristotle’s tragic idea is as persistent a legend as the 
theory of the Three Unities proved to be for several centuries. It would be 
an interesting study to trace its origin and history. 


P. vAN BRAAM. 
RuHopEs UNIVERSITY CoLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 33. No.2. 1912. 

C. Knapp, The Sceptical Assault on the Roman Tradition concerning the dramatic 
Satuva. B.L. Ullman, Hovace and Tibullus. H. L. Wilson, Latin Inscriptions at the 
Johns Hopkins University VII. A. M. Harmon, Protesilaudamia Laevit. E. Prokosch, 
Phonetic Tendencies in the I. E. Consonant System. J. Elmore, on Juvenal Sat. 1. 144. 
Reviews. Arnold’s Roman Stoicism (W. A. Heidel). Belzner’s Homerische Probleme 
(John A. Scott). Spratt’s Thucydides IV, B. L. G(ildersleeve). Brief mention. 
L. Bellermann’s Aias of Sophokles. Janell’s Nic. Frischlinus’ Julius Redivivus, Abdy 
Williams’ A ristoxenian Theory of Musical Rhythm, Cézard’s Métrique Sacrée des Grecs et 
des Romains, Forster’s Isocvates’ Cyprian Ovations, van Wageningen’s Persius, Grundy’s 
Thucydides and the History of his Age, etc. (the Editor). 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1912. 


1 June. B.Niese, Grundriss dev romischen Geschichte nebst Quellenkunde (Lenschau). 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, of a vol. of Miiller’s Handbuch. ‘ Almost 
indispensable.’ A, Dittmar, Syntaktische Grundfragen, 71 pp. (Lattmann). On the 
order of words, sentence accent, etc. 

8 June. W. Siiss, Die Frésche des Avistophanes, hrsg. von W. S. (Wiist). One of 


Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte. Good text, short adnot. crit. and selection from the 
Scholia. J. Heckenbach, De nuditate sacra sacrisque vinculis (Gruppe). A volume in 
the series edited by Wiinsch and Deubner. O. Hoffmann, Geschichte der griechischen 
Sprache. 1. Bis zum Ausgang der klassischen Zeit. 159 pp. (Hermann). ‘Stimulating,’ 

15 June. J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 3rd edition (Gruppe). F.H. Marshall, 
Catalogue of the Jewellery, Gk., Etruscan and Roman, in Brit. Mus. (Blimner). Very 
high praise. A. Marty, Zur Sprachphilosophie. Die ‘ logische,’ ‘ lokalistische’ und andere 
Kasustheorien. 135 pp. (Bruchmann). M. criticizes Wundt. [{Lattmann in his review 
of Dittmar strongly recommends Marty’s Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung der allge- 
meinen Grammatik und Sprachphilosophie. | 

22 June. P. Deussen. Die Philosophie der Griechen. 530 pp.,6 M. (Lortzing). 
Forms part of D.’s Allgemeine Geschichte dey Philosophie. The treatment is more 
compendious than in the earlier part. K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vergl. Grammattk 
dev idg. Sprachen. 2. Bearb. II, II, 2 (Pedersen). This second ‘ Lieferung’ (pp. 
429-997) of the second Part of the ‘Lehre von den Wortformen und ihrem 
Gebrauch’ corresponds in the main to vol. 3 of the first edition, Max C. P. 
Schmidt, Stilistische Beitvage zury Kenntnis und zum Gebrauch dev lat. Sprache. Zwestes 
Heft: Wortsinn und Wortschub. 117 pp. (Bitschofsky). 

29 June. A. Bonhéffer, Epshtet und das Neue Testament (Stahlin). In the series 
edited by Wiinsch and Deubner. Includes a comparison of the language of E. with 
certain groups of N. T. writings. W. W. Graf Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun. Eine 
Untersuchung zur Geschichte des Glaubens an Auferstehungsgotter und an Heslgotter 
(Gruppe). Long review, including sketch of contents. 
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6 July. R.v. Pohlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage und des Sozialismus in der 
antiken Welt. 2 vols. 26M. (Bauer). A new and enlarged edition of the author’s 
Geschichte des antiken Kommunismus und Sozialismus. KR. Methner, Bedeutung und 
Gebrauch des Konjunktivs in den lat. Relativsdtzen und Sdtzen mit cum (Lattmann). Full 
discussion. The reviewer cites some (nearly obsolete) uses of the German subjunc- 
tive which throw light on the Latin use of the subjunctive. 

13 July. F. Zorell, S.J., Novi Testamenti Lexicon Graecum (Nestle). About the 
same size as Preuschen’s Worterbuch, but including references to non-biblical 
literature, especially to Papyri. Signs are used to show that a word occurs first in 
LXX, first in N.T., only in N.T., etc. S. Tafel, Die Uberlieferungsgeschichte von 
Ovids Carmina amatoria (Magnus). Will be useful to future editors. J. H. Schmalz 
contributes a paper, ‘ Adjektiv oder Adverb ?’ justifying the reading of the a class of 
MSS. in Caes. B. G. 1 43, 4 quod muneva amplissime missa and IV 13, 4 oportunissime 
ves accidit, where Meusel and others, following the 6 class, read the adjective. He 
contrasts the use of Adjective and Adverb in sentences of this type throughout 
Latin literature. 

20 July. C. Zander, Eurythmia vel compositio rythmica prosae antiquae, 1. Euryth- 
mia Demosthenis. 494 pp. (Ammon). An elaborate study of the Olynthiacs, illus- 
trated from other works of D. and others. P. Brandt, P. Ovidi Nasonis Amorum libni 
tres. Evkl. von P. B. (Magnus). Lively and interesting; illustrates Ovid from a 
wide range of literature, ancient and modern. Not good on the language. 

27 July. Schneidewin-Nauck, Sophokles erki. von S.-N. O.T. revised by E. 
Bruhn. O.C. by L. Radermacher (Mekler). Martin V., Les épistvateges (Stahelin). 
A comparison with the article on érutpatyyos in Pauly-Wissowa (1906) shows how 
much progress is due to M.’s remarkable knowledge of the Papyri. F.v. Duhn, 
Pompeji eine hellenistische Stadt in Italien. 2nd edition (Herrlich). Aims at showing 
how Hellenism penetrated into Italy. 


Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen. 44 Heft. 1912. 

A. Luscher, De Prisciani Studiis Graecis. P., who taught Latin at Constantinople, 
an important witness to the revival of Greek among Romans after the shifting of the 
capital ; his sources (Greek and Latin) for Imstitutiones and Scripta Minora, and use of 
them. His errors show his knowledge of Greek to have been small. Appendix, claim- 
ing the liber de accentibus as originally a work of P. 


Classical Philology. Vol.7. No.3. 1912. 


J. S. Jerome, The Tacitean Tiberius ; a Study in Historiogvaphic Method. J. A. 
Scott, Patronymics as a Test of the Relative Age of Homeric Books. F. A. Wood, Notes 
on Latin Etymologies. Tenney Frank, The Import of the Fetial Institution. C. D. 
Adams, Recent Views of the Political Influence of Isocvates. Notes and Discussions. 
C. D. Buck, A New Epigram from Thessaly (Bull. Corr, xxxv (1911) 239). P. Shorey, 
Note on Lucretius III 59 ff. F.H. Fowler, The Mirum quin Sentences. C.C. Mierow, 
Note on Eugippius. F. M. Foster, Communication. 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1912. 


June 15. F. Minzer, Cacus der Rinderdieb (Jesse B. Carter). An examination of 
the relations between folktale and fiction, the Cacus story being takenasatype. The 
author agrees in the main with Wilamowitz and Wissowa that the story is a Greek 
fiction, the fire-breathing Cacus being a special invention of Virgil. 

June 29. W. M. Lindsay, Istdort Hispalensis . . . Etymologiarum .. . libs XX, 
rec. W. M.L...(A. E. Amspach). Nota final text, but a great advance on the 
last scientific edition. 
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July 13. A. Koerte, Menandvea. .. iterum edidit A. K... (J. van Leeuwen 
Jr.). 2,200 lines from 14 comedies are now included, and the name ‘ Heros’ is 
established for the first comedy. 

July 20. A. Busae, Avistoteles tiber die Seele, neu iibers. von A. B. (W. Nestle). 
Introduction, translation, and notes are all brought thoroughly up to date. 

July 27. F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans (A. Abt). 
Gives a general view of the development of astrology into ethical religion, and is very 
attractively written. R. Foerster, Libanit Opera, Vol. I.-VI., ed. R. F. (P. Maas). 

Aug. 3. B. L. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek, Parts I.-II. (W. Havers). 
Clear and sound. A. Cuny, Le nombre duel en grec (W.H.). A valuable contribution 
to Greek historical grammar; even in Homer the author thinks the dual is mostly 
retained as an archaism or metrical makeshift. CC. Mutzbauer, Grundlagen der 
griechischen Tempuslehre. 11. Bd. (W.H.). Shows a fine appreciation of the Homeric 
style. J. Werner, Lateinische Sprichworter und Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters (M. Manitius). 
A useful little book. 

Aug. 10. J. Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. Text with critical introduc- 
tion, translation, and commentary by I. B . . .(G. Lehnert), The text is conserva- 
tive, and generally follows Vahlen: this position is defended in the Introduction, 
which also shows how urtrustworthy the Arabic translation is. The commentary 
makes delightful reading. 

Aug. 17. R. Asmus, Kaiser Julians Philosophische Werke, ibersetzt und erklart 
von R. A, (W. Capelle). Deals with six writings of the Emperor on philosophical 
subjects, and does justice to his many-sided capacity. 


Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1912. VI. 

D. Miilder, Die Ilias und ihve Quellen (G. Finsler). M.’s theory may be summed 
up thus: The Trojan war is an invention of the poet of the Iliad, an Abklatsch of the 
expedition of the Seven against Thebes (hence inter alia the Greeks are called 
‘Argives,’ and Troy appears as a town of Greek culture) with the Spartan legend of 
the Rape of Helen as cause of war. The most important element combined with 
this imaginative nucleus is the story of Achilles, an historical picture of Thessalian 
colonization in Asia Minor, which however did not touch Ilios: this became the 
scene of war by adaptation from the Heracles Schwank. Hector, possibly a figure of 
the Theban-Argive tradition, brings Achilles into relation with Agamemnon. All 
these and many other elements were put together by one poet about 620 B.c.—the 
terminus ante quem being fixed by ‘ Homer’s’ alleged borrowing from Ionian elegy. 
The reviewer considers that the Abklatsch theory does not bear examination ; in 
particular, B 572 is no sufficient ground for regarding Agamemnon as a mere replica 
of Adrastus; again M.’s explanation of the double kingdom of the Atridae is fan- 
tastic. M. is profitable regarding (i.) the Council of the Gevontes in B, (ii.) the names 
and descent of the Trojan heroes, (iii.) the debt of ‘ Homer’ to the Meleager and 
Heracles legends, though this is exaggerated. As regards Ionian elegy, the apparent 
incongruity of the hortatory passages in the epic is due to Greek desire ‘alles zu 
Stilisieren.’ That Tyrtaeus, not Homer, is the borrower is proved by a comparison 
of Tyrt. 8. 25 with X. 71 sqq. C. Klotzsch, Epivotische Geschichte bis zum Jahre 280 
v. Chr. (M. Nilsson). K. attempts a history of Epirus down to the departure of 
Pyrrhus for Italy. Too large a space is occupied by the general narrative, as 
compared with that given to the discussion of the sources, and particularly the 
inscriptions. K. wrongly places the original home of the Molossi north (instead of 
east) of their later settlement. K.’s theory that there was a republican party among 
the Molossi at the time of the Peloponnesian war is very improbable in view of 
their loyalty to the monarchical principle. The later republicanism, not even then 
Molossian, was due to Aetolian influence. 
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Mnemosyne. 40. 3. I9!2. 

W. A. Baehrens, Ad S. Auvelit Victoris libvum de Caesaribus ceterosque libyos sub eius 
nomine tvaditos. Criticisms of Pichlmayr’s text. A. Poutsma, Abervatury ab uno ad 
universa et contvarie, On Ov. Met. x. 213, Virg. Aen. vill. 99, Xen. Anabd, iv. 5. 35, Plut. 
Artax. 19. P.H. Damsté, Ad Scriptores Historiae Augustae (continued). Conjectures. 
V(an) L(eeuwen), SKEAAIAS-SKEAIA® (Ar. Av. 127). Evidence for -AA-. A. 
Kurfess, Observatiunculae ad Vergiliu Eclogae iv interpretationem et versionem Graecam (ap. 
Euseb. in Constantini ad sanctum coetum oratione). Evidence that the commentary 
was originally written in Latin, and based on the Latin text of the poem; with a few 
emendations. M. Valeton, De Iliadis fontibus et compositione (continued). A study of 
the uses which the poets of the J/iad made of older Thessalian poems (later than the 
poems which told of a Boeotian invasion of Asia under Ajax), which recorded feats of 
Achilles subsequently transferred to the Trojan war; in which Aeneas was no longer 
a Saiywv, but not yet an Asiatic; to which belonged Alexandros, the Hypoplakian 
Thebe; etc. J. J. H(artman), Hor. Epl. I, 77,7: read lautaque Lesbos. J.J. Hartman, 
Ad Plutarchi Movalia annotationes criticae (continued). Emendations of the Quomodo 
adolescens poetas audtve (rather legere) debeat. 


Neue Jahrbicher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. 29. 4.1912. 

F. Studniczka, Neues iiber den Parthenon. Discussions of the interpretation of the 
sculptures, a propos of A. H. Smith’s Sculptures of the Parthenon. <A. Miller, Vetevanen- 
veveine in dey vimischen Katserzeit. The epigraphic evidence is set forth and fully 
discussed. C. Rothe, Entgegnung, and P. Cauer, Antwort : A short controversy arising 
out of C.’s criticisms of R.’s Die Ilias als Dichtung in a recent number of the N. /ahrb- 


29. 5. I912. 

M. Niedermann, Uber einige Quellen unserer Kenntnis des spiteren Vulgdvlateinischen, 
N. throws much light on Romance forms from Latin texts of the fourth to sixth 
century. J. Draseke, Byzantinische Hadesfahrten. After general reflections on 
Byzantine literature, D. discusses the historical import of the Apocalypsis 
Anastasiae, the Timarion, and the Mazaris. P. Corssen, Die Parodos in der Antigone 
des Sophokles. A new interpretation. 


29. 6. 1912. 

H. Meltzer, Griechen und Germanen. A collection of evidence for a northern 
element in the population of early Greece: Achilles and Siegfried, Hyperboreans 
‘and Delphi, complexion and physique, rédArs and Burg, the Homeric house, northern 
features in Homer’s fauna and flora, cold baths, dress, funerals, kinship, sport, 
marriage, the position of women, social and political usages, religion, etc. M. quotes 
an assertion of the northern origin of the Hellenes from Lytton’s Zanont (1842). 
K. Holl, Die schriftstellerische Form des gniechischen Heiligenlebens, Athanasius’ Vita 
Antonti, the model of all later eastern Lives of Saints, is not a misshapen imitation 
of Plutarch’s Lives, but rather perfects a type, the portrayal of the ideal sage, to 
which Antisthenes, Philostratus, Apollonius of Tyana, etc., contributed. 

29. 7. I912. 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Spiirhunde des Sophokles. A study of the 
new fragments of the Eurypylos and the Ichneutait, which is assigned to the poet's 
youth; with a discussion of the nature of Silenos and Satyrs, and a defence of the 
ancient evidence about the origin of tragedy against recent speculations. B. Sauer, 
Die gvriechische Kunst und das Meer. W. Soitau, Grundherrschaft und Klientel in Rom. 
S. rejects Neumann's derivation of clientship from serfdom to a landowner. Front 
the case of the Marii, whose clientship to the Herennii must have arisen when 
Arpinum had ciuitas sine suffragto (303-188), he infers that similar vassaldoms grew up 
when neighbouring communities were incorporated in early Rome. He maintains 
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the trustworthiness of ‘the good constitutional tradition,’ as against the untrust- 
worthiness of the late annalists. W. Siss, Avistophanes und die Nachwelt, reviewed by 
E. Stemplinger. 


Philologus. Bd. LXXI. 1 Heft. 1912. 


R. Herzog, Auf den Spuven dev Telesilla. A revision of the inscription published 
by Voligraff in Bull, de Cory. Hell, XXXII 236-258, 1908, with surprising results, ie. 
a group (Apollo and Artemis) set up in honour of Leto by a musical Argive thiasos, 
consisting of thirty-one members. ‘ Pleistarchus’ of 1. 6 not brother of Cassander 
but Spartan king in fifth century. The connexion of the Argive poetess Telesilla 
with this cult. S. Eitrem, Drei neue griechische Papynt. (1) Earliest dated document 
(twentieth year of Tiberius) for the xar’ oixiav aroypagdy, (2) List of names—probably 
second century a.D, (3) Mention of the dpyépodos—first or second century A.D. 
(4) Ostrakon with form aroéo. H. Pomtow, Die Kultstatten der ‘anderen Gotter’ von 
Delphi. An account, chiefly topographical, of the deities, other than Apollo, wor- 
shipped at Delphi. (1) Temenos. (2) Shrines in temple. (2a) Interior of temple. 
(2b) Adyton. (3) Castalia suburb. (4) Outside town, west of Temenos. Special 
discussion concerning the sanctuaries of Aphrodite and Artemis (Brennus). A. 
Miller, Das Heer Justinians. The evidence of Procopius and Agathias put together. 
(1) The army and fleet, how composed. (2) Armour and customs, etc. (3) Abuses. 
Conclusion: army in miserable condition, and owed its success to genius of com- 
mander-general. K. Borinski, Antike Versharmonikim Mittelalter und in dey Renaissance. 
The influence of ancient theory and practice on medieval and renaissance rhythm, 
etc., with reference to the theories of Zarncke and Mari. Influence of Arist. Met. 
1093 a 27sqq. J. Schmid, Cic. Epist. JV. 8. Suggests et yn apurros piros olkos. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 35. No.4. 1911. 

D. Serruys, Fragments of Stobaeus. Par. (grec) 3012 (7) contains extracts from 
Stobaeus representing a valuable tradition, e.g. Ecl. Il. g40’AvrioOévns 6 Kvvixds 
(as O. Hense conjectured) in place of Zwxparixds 6 x. In xxxvi 14a in a fragm. 
of ‘Menander’ (Euripides) 7 has oir’ é« xepds peOevta xaprepdv AiMov | ofdv r’ 
émiaxeitv ovr’ amd yAwoons Adyov for pgov xatacyeiv. A collation is given. S. 
Reinach, On two passages of Lucan. VII 28 for unde pares proposes di similes, ib. 43 
defends edeve. J. E. Harry, Eur. Iph. T. 96-103. Proposes éxBnoduerO’; arwo— 
Béevwv padomey dv—ij—poxAois—dv ovdev iopev. Nixos A. Bens, Some Greek Manu- 
scripts. On the MSS of Sophocles in the monastery rov peyadAov ZrnAaiov, the 
MS of Stephanus Byzantius’s ’"E@vxa at Zante and that of Theodoret of Cyrrhos at 
Andritsaina, E.Cugq, addendum to R. de Ph. 1911 183-193. 


Rheinisches Museum. 67. 3. 1912. 

H, Rabe, Rhetoven-Corpora. On the tradition of the various corpora of Greek 
rhetorical texts. A. Klotz, Zur Kritik einiger Cicerontscher Reden. The relations of the 
MSS.: G E not derived from P. Many passages of the pro Caelso and de domo are 
discussed and emended. J. M. Stahl, Die eiohopa und thre Reform unter dem Archon 
Nausinikos. A full revision of the whole question, maintaining that, whereas the 
incomes of the first three classes were aS 5 : 3: 2, the ‘taxable capital’ of the four 
classes, both under Solon and in 428 and after 378-7, varied as 1:4:%:0. This 
ratio was not affected by the division of all properties, for this purpose, by 5 in 378-7. 
Against Beloch, S. holds that the taxable total of 6,000 talents (Dem. xiv. 19) is such 
a fifth, i.e. that the gross total was 30,000. A. Rehm, Zum Abans des Herakleides 
Pontikos. New light on this book, especially from the Katasterismos of Eratosthenes. 
E. Ackermann, Der leidende Hercules des Seneca, A long defence of S.’s authorship of 
the H.O., with discussions of many passages. LL. Radermacher, Orphica. On the 
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text and metre of the Orphic poems from Thurii (I. G. xiv. 641-3). A. Korte, Ein 
Zeugnis fiir Menanders Heros. The false but old variant Davusne loquatuy an heros in 
Hor. A.P. 114, and Porphyrio’s note, refer to the Davus of M.’s”Hpws. W. Bannier, 
Zu CIA Il. 707. A restored text. E. Kriiger, Zu Vergils Arbeitsweise : ecl. x. 38 f. } 
V. here combines Theocritus with Asclepiades (Anth. Pal. v. 209). 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol.4o. No.3. 1912. 

Luigi Pareti, Contributions to the history of the Hannibalic War (218-7 B.C.) continued, 
§ 5 The battle of L. Trasimene. Flaminius had no intention of fighting without his 
colleague. The theory of Fuchs, which places the Carthaginian camp at Montigeto, 
the Baleares on the hills between Montigeto, and Tuoro, the Celts and cavalry 
between Tuoro and the defile near Borghetto, is to be accepted. §6C. Centenius } 
and M. Centenius. The contradiction between Appian’s account and those of 
Polybius and Livy is to be explained through his confusion of the defeat of C. Cen. 
tenius (Livy 22. 8) with that of M. Centenius (id. 25. 19). Corrado Barbagallo, 
Criticism and traditional history in vespect to the rising and trial of M. Manlius Capitolinus 
(conclusion). Restatement of the traditional account, the substantial truth of 
which is maintained. Difficulties raised, e.g. that in the Senatus consultum ultimum, 
are considered. Francesco Stabile, A critical and exegetical question. On saporem 
gustandi Fulgent. super Thebaidem, p. 180. 18. Carolo Pascal, An alluston to Orphic 
beliefs in Lucretius. On the thirst of the dead (III. 917). M. L. de Gubernatis, 
Roman Legend and the ‘ Praetextae.’ The legends of the Roman drama are not mere 
literary inventions. They had a popular basis. Particular questions are discussed, 
e.g. the reading of Cic. Cat, Mai. 20, Ludo (a play of Naevius, not Lupo). 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1912. 

3 June. W. Deonna, Les toilettes modernes de la Créte minoenne (O. Engelhardt). ’ 
A. Castiglioni, Collectanea Graeca (W. Gemoll). More than a hundred conjectures 
on Alciphron, Aelian, Antoninus Liberalis, Arrian, Dionysius, Lucian, Nonnus’ 
Dionysiaca, Parthenius Nicaenus, and the Scholia to Callimachus. F. W. Grebe, 
Studia Catulliana (G. Friedrich). Is concerned almost exclusively with Friedrich’s 
edition. P. Nixon, A Roman Wit (R. Helm). Epigrams of Martial rendered into 
English. 

10 June. Fr. Hertlein, Die Juppitergigantensiulen (F. Koepp). E. Hoppe, 
Mathematik und Astronomie im klassischen Altertum (M. Grober). Of particular interest 
to the philologist. 

17 June. W. R. Hardie, Siluulae academicae. Verses and verse translations (Z. 
Dembitzer). A very complimentary notice is given. Cuiceronis ovationes cum senatui 
gratias egit, cum populo gratias egit,de domo sua, de haruspicum responso, pro Sestio, im | 
Vatinium, de provincits consularibus, pro Balbo, rec. G, Peterson (C. Atzert). We owe to | 
P. our knowledge of Cod. Cluniacensis or Holkhamicus. We can now go further 
than Halm, but his text is by no means superseded. Tacitus, The histories, I. and II, 
by F. G. Moore (Ed. Wolff). Deserves cordial recognition. 

24 June. W. Kopp, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur. 8 Aufl. by O. Kohl | 
(R. Wagner). E. Belzner, Homerische Probleme. I. Die Kultuvellen Verhiiltnisse da ? 
Odyssee als kritische Instanz. Mit einem Nachwort (Aristarchea) by A. Roemer (F. 
Stiirmer). Investigates how far from an examination of these relations a knowledge | 
of the coming into being of the poem can be obtained. M. Croiset, Ce gue nous savons 
d’Euvripide (Th. O. Achelis). E. is a dramatist first and a philosopher afterwards. t 
W. A. Merrill, Studies in the text of Lucretius (]. Tolkiehn). Much too subservient to | 
manuscripts. E. Herr, De Actnae carminis sermone et de tempore quo scripium sit (K. | 
Cybulla). Repeats Birt’s guess, that the author was the elder Pliny. 
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r July. H. Schultz, Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung der Hesiod-Scholien (J. 


Sitzler). Prolegomena to an edition of Hesiod. P.C.de Brouwer, De Romanorum indole 
¢ literts cognoscenda (O. Weise). Seeks toshow that the Roman mind was introspective. 
R. G. Kent, Note on Haec ubi dicta agrestem pepulere Hor. Sat. II. 6, 97-98 (N.). 

8 July. E. Anding, Erklarung eines homerischen Ausdrucks (Draheim). On 
pododaxtvAos "Hus. E. Thiel, Der ethische Gehalt des Gorgias (H. Reuther). ‘Plato 
prefers the contemplative life to the active life, not as such, but as it was exhibited 
at Athens,’ R.G. Kent, The Etymology of Latin miles (N.). K. derives from the 
root smat, to smite. 

15 July. C. Rothe, Die Ilias als Dichtung (O. Morgenstern). Stands on the 
basis of sound psychology as opposed to philological hypercriticism. H. Otte, Kennt 
Aristoteles die sogenannte tragische Katharsis? (F. Knoke). Is opposed to Bernay’s 
interpretation of Ka@apois. F. W. Shipley, 1. The treatment of dactylic words in the 
rhythmic prose of Cicero, with special reference to the sense pauses. 2. The heroic clausula 
in Cicevo and Quintilian (Draheim). W. Schink, De Romanorum plurals poetico (G. 
Friedrich). This plural is first developed in the Augustan era. 

22 July. H. Bliimner, Karte von Griechenland zuy Zeit des Pausanias sowte in der 
Gegenwart (L. Bellermann). Very welcome to all students. R. B. Seager, Explora- 
tions in the Island of Mochlos (H. Lamer). L. Adam, Dey Aufbau dey Odyssee durch 
Homey (H. Schiller). In itself a failure, but stimulating to fresh efforts. H. Nohl, 
Hilfsheft zu Ciceyvo (K. Busche). Much to be recommended. AHovati Satuvarum 
liber II., by J. Gow (J. Bick). Offers nothing new. Horace, A student’s edition of 
the Odes I-III. by E. R. Garnsey (J. Bick). The views on Murena are uncon- 
vincing. The value of the book lies in the collection of parallel passages. 

29 July (double number). O. Gilbert, Griechische Religionsphilosophie (W. Nestle). 
F. Brentano, 1. Avistoteles Lehve vom Ursprung des menschlichen Geistes. 2. Aristoteles 
und seine Weltanschauung (H. Mutschmann). Seeks to show that the Catholic doctrine 
of immortality is Aristotelian. H. Diels, Arcana Cerealia (B. Jordan). Maintains 
that about the time of the Pisistratidae a mixture of the cult of Bacchus and Ceres 
took place. K. Prinz, Martial und die gviechische Epigrammatik. I. (H. Nohl). 
Specimina codicum Latinovum Vaticanorum collegerunt F. Ehrle et P. Liebaert (C. 
Weyman). Begins with cod. Aug. of Virgil of the fourth century, and ends with the 
Lucan of Pomponius Laetus of 1497. 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXX. Band, 3, 4 Heft. 

E. Kieckers discusses the position of verbs of saying in sentences like é¢n 6 
Kipos, the usual order being predicate-subject in most Indogermanic languages ; numerous 
instances are drawn by the writer from modern as well as ancient languages, and 
attention drawn to their many peculiarities. Kieckers also contributes short articles 
on the Greek perfect, the accusative of limitation in Greek, and BdeAvrropar which he 
connects with Bdew. Th. von Grienberger contributes notes on the Forum cippus ; 
Zimmermann on Latin -idn- ico- and a possible instance of the dual in Latin, viz. 
Q. A. Aidicio (Q. Aediciuns and A. Aedicius) on an inscription from Lanuvium ; 
Schwering on Aiax, Aiacis, which forms he explains as due to the fact that the Romans 
borrowed the name of the Greek Aias from their Oscan neighbours. Brugmann 


1912. 


writes on The Origin of the Latin imperfect subjunctive ; forms like Lat. forem, Osc. fusid, 
ervins, Pelig. upsasctey, Lat. fuissem etc. have no connection with the future indicatives 
in -so- (Lat. faxo, Osc. fust etc.); he also (under the heading Wortgeschichtliche 
Miszellen) discusses Gortynian vivayat, Umbrian mandraclo, and the relation of evpioxw 
to Slavonic obresta. 
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Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. XLV. 1. 


Schulze, W., Lat. nota is related to Lit. 4énklas as Sl. slota to Lit. szdltas, cf. 
Gk. d-yvo-eiv. Lat. FREMO und Limus. In the interlinear glosses to Notker’s psalms 
frementes and fremitus are translated by the etymological equivalents préminte and 
prémen, and limi by leimis. Fick, A., épéAns is to be connected with the root ebhe of 
xatngdijs. The same root is found also, perhaps, in 6¢is and in the place-name "E¢eoos ; 
and in German eben, Ebbe, Abend, the primary meaning as in xarn¢dys, xatnpea being 
that of ‘sinking.’ "Ed¢éAns is related to ér-wdtAns as yvwrds ‘ brother’ to -yvyros in 
atvtoxagiyvntos, with change of o to w in composition. Bechtel, F., Parerga, 
32. "Apudrapyreidar ; 33. KapoAns; 34. AdAAns. Deissmann, Adolf, Non post multos 
dies. This Vulgate reading (Luc. 15, 13) goes back to the ov pera moAAds ypépas of 
D. Other examples of this ‘ Vulgarism’ are ov mpd roAAGv tavde Huepov, Heliodor. 
II, 22, 97, and Aelian’s od pera paxpdv. Wood, F. A., Etymologische Muszellen. 
15. Bas; 16. wdis; 17. Acyts; 18. -Aikos; Ig. AcTH, Alrouar; 20. pifa; 21. forma; 
22. frigo ‘raise’; 23. frigo; 24. iubar; 25. lentus; 26. létum; 27, misey etc.; 28. 
uituloy ; 29. uitulus. Prellwitz, W., Lat. sOGILLARE is to be explained as a compound 
of subs=sub (cf. siimo <*subs-emo), and a cognate of Lit. Zslas (cf. Lat. gtluus). 
Fehrle, Eugen., Vesta. Osthoff's view was that the word Vesta is the pret. pcpl. 
pass. of yedh- ‘(uxorem) duceve.’ Bartholomae shows that in that case the word 
could not be Lat. but might be Gk. It is clear that the goddess must have received 
her name elsewhere than in Italy. Prellwitz, W., Lat. 1nanis is related to anima, 
dmrnvis, Skt. dnas, and presupposes a substantive *dnos ‘air.’ The word, therefore, 
meant originally ‘that which contains (nothing but) air.’ Schulze, W., Gk. rvrw. 
Compare Plautus Men. 653 win adferri noctuam, quae tu tu usque dicat tibi? and Skt. 
thuthukrt ‘a kind of bird.’ 





THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education; (6) to improve the practice of classical teaching; (c) to 
encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to create 
opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 


Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual 
subscription is 5s. (life composition, £3 15s.), and there is an entrance fee of 5s. 
Members receive a copy of the annual ‘ Proceedings’ of the Association and of 
‘The Year’s Work in Classical Studies’ (both post free). They may also obtain 
the CLassicaL REVIEW and CLASSICAL QUARTERLY at the reduced price of 7s. 
and gs. a year respectively (post free). 

Inquiries and applications for membership should be addressed to either of 
the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. J. H. Sleeman, The University, Sheffield, and Mr. 
M. O. B. Caspari, University College, London; or to the Hon. Secretary of any 
of the district Branches—viz., Miss M. S. Lilley, Girls’ High School, Manchester; 
Mr. R. W. Reynolds, King Edward’s School, Birmingham; Mr. K. Forbes, 135, 
Chatham Street, Liverpool; Mr. E. P. Barker, 5, Park Avenue, Mapperley Road, 
Nottingham ; and the Rev. Father Ailinger, S.J., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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INDEX 


I.—GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 


abbreviations in Codex Cantabrigiensis of Seneca’s 
Tragedies, 2 
Achelis on the tenth argument to Aristophanes’ 
Clouds (1. 50), 265 
ad Panegyricos Latinos (Kronenberg), 204 
ad Tibullum (van Wageningen), 205 
ad Varronem (van Wageningen), 206 
Adam and Goodwin on ay #&o in Plato, 124 
adjective and adverb confused in Caesar, 274 
‘admissive’ scansions in Homer, 59 
Adoniac scansion in Homer, 59 (and n.), 109 
adscripts in Thucydides, probable, 219, 220, 228, 
230, 233 
Aetna, authorship of, 278 
age of world-maps, 210 
society classed by, 254 ff. 
duapria, Aristotle's use of, 266 ff. 
anacrusis and the Homeric augment, 47 f. 
Anaxagoras and Hippocratean terminology, 195 f., 
202 
Andreia in Plato and Aristotle, 253 
anecdotal aorists in Homer, 113 f. 
Apocalypse of Paul, the, 132 
Appian and Chalkidike, 168 
Argei, festival of the, 70 
Argive inscription on Cleobis and Biton, 68 
Aristarchea, 68 
Aristophanes, £y. 237, scholiast on, and Chalki- 
dike, 169 
Aristotle and Chalkidike, 99 f. 
his enumeration of weraSodal in tragedy, 242 f. 
on Epic as a form of ulunois, 235 ff. 
on the dithyramb, 241 f. 
on the satyric drama as related to tragedy, 
242 ff. 
Poetic, three notes on, 235 ff. 
use of duapria in, 266 ff. 
Athanasius’ Vita Antonti, 276 
Athenian &g@nBo and wepdaa, training of, 256 ff. 
augment in Homer, the, 44 ff., 104 ff. 
in narrative (contracted augment), 111 f. 
(syllabic augment), 104 ff. 
in speeches, 113 ff. 
its origin, 44, 104 
preferential forms, 47, 118 ff. 
temporal augment and the type dxouge, 50 ff. 
the general problem, 44 ff. 


NO. IV. VOL. VI. 





augmentation, special points in, 50 
the non-augmentation of amphibrachs, 54 f. 
Augustus’ birthday and the Julian calendar, 73 ff. 
B. 
Bacchylides and the dithyramb, 241 f. 
Barker on the construction of Plato’s Repudiic, 
246 f. 
Baynes (Norman H.), some notes on the historical 
poems of George of Pisidia, 82 ff. 
Berlin ‘ Praying Boy,’ the, 131 
birthday of Augustus and the Julian Calendar, the, 
73 ff. 
Bottiaioi, the, 93 ff., 98 
Braam (van), F., on Aristotle’s use of duapria, 
266 ff. 
Brasidas’ speech at Amphipolis, 97 
Burnet on the tripartite psychology of Plato's 
Republic, 247 (n.) 
Bury on Chalkidike, 93 
on Pindar, Nem. iii. 70, 255 
Busolt on Chalkidike, 93 
Butcher on Aristotle’s use of duapria, 266 ff., 272 
Bywater on Aristotle’s treatment of Epic as a form 
of ulunors, 235 ff. 
on Aristotle’s use of duapria, 266 


Cc. 
Cacus legend, the, 274 
Caesar's First Commentary anc intercalation in the 
calendar, 79 ff. 
words after Pharsalus, 68 
calle ‘ street’ (Span.), 39 
cama ‘bed’ (Span.), 2. 
cardinal virtues, earliest mention of in Greek 
literature, 248 
the four in Plato’s Repudlic, 247 ff. 
Celtic Rhine in George of Pisidia's Axp. Pers. 
i. 41, the, 89 
Centenii, M. and C. confused, 278 
Cercidas, /r. 2. ii. 12, note on, 43 
Chalkidians in Amphipolis, 177 
Chalkidike, 93 ff., 165 ff. 
and Brasidas, 95 ff., 165 f. 
and the peace of Nicias, 97 ff., 176 
Bury's and Busolt’s definitions of, 93 
grounds for suspecting, 93 f. 
evidence from coins, 17! 
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Chalkidike, evidence from language, 169 f. 
from names, 170 f. 
general sketch of peninsula, 171 ff. 
in Herodotus, 94 f. 
in Thucydides, 95 ff., ror ff. 
in writers of fourth century, 99 f. 
later authorities, 165 ff. 
supplementary appendices, 174 ff. 
Cheltenham MS. of Paulus’ Epitome of Festus, 1 f. 
collation of with Thewrewk’s ed. (init. et 
fin.), 20. 
connexion with Munich MS. (No. 14734), 92 
Chosroes and Heraclius in George of Pisidia, 86 
Chronicle of Agapius, the, 89 
Cicero, de Diu., studies on text of, 211 
MSS., relations of, 277 
on intercalations in the calendar, 74 (and n.) 
the clausula -esse uideatur, etc., in, 134 
Classical Association, the, 72, 136, 216, 280 
clientship in Rome and neighbouring communities, 
276 f. 
Cluni Codex (Cic.) and the Holkham MS., 129 
discovery of, due to Peterson, 278 
Cobet on the Greek future with av, 123 (n.) 
Codex Cantabrigiensis of Seneca’s 7ragedies, 2 
Cauensis, Lider Baruch of, 69 
Parisiensis of Seneca’s 77agedies, 2 
Parisinus (A) of Sophocles, 152 f. 
Phillippsianus of Paulus’ Epitome of Festus, 
gr f. 
Scorialensis of Seneca's 7ragedtes, 17 
comedy, origin of, 60 
conjectures in Fronto, 35 ff. 
contiones and market-days, 78 (n.) 
copyists’ treatment of indic. and subj. in MSS., 31 
Corinthian ware, 133 
Cornford (F. M.), on psychology and social struc- 
ture in the Repudiic of Plato, 246 ff. 
Courage and Sophrosyne, 250 f. 
Crusius-Hirt-Ridgeway theory of the origin of 
Greek tragedy, 60 f. 


D. 


dalang in Javanese ‘ shadow-plays,’ the, 61 
dative, Greek prepositions with, 216 
in Indogermanic, 216 
Delphic deities, topographical account of, 277 
Demosthenes and Chalkidike, 99 
Didymus’ commentary on the Tragedians, 69 
Diodorus and Chalkidike, 165 f. 
Dion Cassius on intercalations in the Julian 
calendar, 76 f. 
Dionysos a chthonic god, 60 
dirge and tragedy, the, 67 
disjunctive interrogative in Latin, 69 
dislocations in the text of Thucydides, 137 ff., 217 ff. 
dithyramb according to Aristotle, the, 241 f. 
not restricted to Dionysos, 242 
Dobson (J. F.), some conjectures in Fronto, 3§ ff. 
Donatus’ commentary on Terence in Cod. Par. 
7899, 70 
* dovetailed ’ scansion in Homer, 107 f. 
Dorians and Ionians, 97, 102 


Dorieus’ expedition into Sicily, 69 
Drakonian law on murder, the, 69 
Drewitt (J. A. J.), on the augment in Homer, 
44 ff., 104 ff. 
dual in Homer, the, 275 
possible trace of, in Latin, 279 
Diiring and the MSS. of Seneca’s 7ragedies, 1, §, 
II, 12, 20 
E. 


early Christianity and Hellenic mysteries, 67 
Greece, northern element in, 276 
Egyptian influence on Greek thought, 131 
eidos and /5éa in Hippocrates, use of, 179 ff. 
classificatory or divisory, 183 ff., 191 ff., 197, 
199 f. 
‘popular’ and ‘technical’ meanings discussed, 
180 ft., 191 ff., 200 
unconnected with Pythagorean geometrical 
figures, 180, 182, 195, 198 ff., 202 f. 
elision in the Homeric hexameter, 117 f. 
of « in the Greek dative singular, 216 
Ellinger’s (Abbot) transcript of Paulus’ Epitome of 
Festus, 91 f. 
Empedoclean ‘substances’ and Hippocratean ter- 
minology, 195 f., 20% 
English form, type, sort, etc., use of, 183, 186 
Evor)\os tos worshipped in Persia (?), 89 
Epic as a form of ulunoss, Aristotle on, 235 ff. 
Epicurean philosophy, details of, 133 f. 
Epirus, history of, 275 
Etymologiae of Isidore, notes on the, 38 f. 
etymology of rpaywéla, 60 ff. 
exclamatory infinitives in Plautus and Terence, 131 


F. 
Facciolati-Forcellini’s dictionary, authorship of, 66 
false length in Homeric scansion, 112 (and n.) 
fero, subjunctive of, 136 
Festus, Cheltenham MS. of Paulus’ Epitome of, 
g1 f. 
partial collation of with Thewrewk's ed., 4d. 
figure and form contrasted, 186 
Florus’ account of the First Punic War, errors in, 
210 
Fotheringham on Augustus’ birth-date, 73 ff., 
(and n.) 
fragments of Sophocles, 276 
of Stobaeus, 277 
Fronto, conjectures in, 35 ff. 
future in Greek, some uses of the, 121 ff. 


G. 

Galepsoi, the two, 94, 96, 176 

Garrod on Augustus’ birth-date, 73 ff., 78 

George of Pisidia, notes on the historical poems of, 
82 ff. 

Gillespie (C. M.), on the use of eldos and (déa in 
Hippocrates, 179 ff. 

‘ goat-song’ (rpayydla), various explanations of, 61 

Goethe quoted, 240 f. 

Gomperz on the origin of tragedy, 243 f. 

Gray (Louis H.), on the etymology of rpaywdla, 
60 ff. 
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Greek dative in -, why unelided, 216 
disposition of the dead, 130 
future, some uses of the, 121 ff. 

Cobet on, 123 (n.) 
Gildersleeve on, 121 ff. 
Goodwin on, 70. 
Monro on, 121, 123 
Sanskrit and, 121 ff. 
with dy, 123 (and n.), 124 
MSS., some, 277 
music, 132 
papyri, some new, 277 
prepositions with dative, 216 
tragedy, origin of, 60 f. 
verbal compounds, hidden prepositions in, 
135 f. 
H. 


Hannibalic War, contributions to the, 212 
Harrison (E.), on Chalkidike, 93 ff., 165 ff. 
hendiadys in Greek, 230 
Herakleides and Chalkidike, 165 
Hermokrates’ speech at Kamarina, 97 
Herodotus and Chalkidike, 94 f. 
rationalism of, 68 
hiatus in Augustan verse, 40 
in Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 133 
hidden prepositions in Greek verbal compounds, 
135 f. 
Hippocrates wepi dpxalns Inrpxis and Plato, 68 
use of eldos and /5én, 179 ff. 
Hippolytus legend, the, 69 
Hirzel on the construction of Plato’s Aepudlic, 
247 (n.) 
historical poems of George of Pisidia, notes on the, 
82 fff. 
Holmes (T. Rice), on the birthday of Augustus and 
the Julian calendar, 73 ff. 
Homer 6 dxpos rpaywiias, 60 
personality of, 67 
Homeric augment, the, 44 fi., 104 ff. 
constitution, the, 256 


i De 
Jackson (J.), on certain readings in Sophocles, 
152 ff. 
Javanese ‘ shadow-plays’ and Greek rpaywdla, 60 f. 
idem, ipse, and cognates, usage of, 129 
imperfects and the augment in Homeric Greek, 49, 
§7 f., 110 (and n.) 
fliad, origin of the, 275 
sources of, 130, 276 
Indo-European present formations, 136 
intercalations in the Julian calendar, 73 ff. 
Ionians, the appellation, 97, 178 
Josephus and interpolations from Pliny, 69 
Isidore’s Ztymologiae, notes on, 38 f. 
Isokrates and Chalkidike, 99 
Julian calendar and Augustus’ birthday, the, 73 ff. 
Justice and Sophrosyne =the Neikos and Philia of 
Empedocles, 248 f. 
Justin's Second Apology, 212 
Juvenal and Persius MSS. at Valenciennes, 21 ff. 
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Juvenal and vulgar Latin, 32 
theory of double recension, 33 
variants possibly due to, 4. 
unique readings in, 23, 31 
K. 
Keith (A. Berriedale), on some uses of the future 
in Greek, 121 ff. 
Kronenberg (A. J.), ad Panegyricos Latinos, 204 
Krossaie, Krusaios, Krusis, 95 f., 175 
L. 
LANGUAGE: SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 71 f., 
135 f., 214 ff., 279 f. 
Glotta, 71 f., 214 f. 
Indogermanische Forschungen, 72, 135 f., 215, 


279 

Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de 
Paris, 136 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
216, 280 


Latin idiom in Greek, 37 
imperfect subjunctive, origin of, 279 
poetic plural, 279 
present participle and Greek influence, 131 
translation, word-order in, 132 
Leaf on the Homeric augment, 46 
Lectoure under the Roman Empire, 132 
Leeuwen (van) on the Homeric augment, 45, 47 f. 
Leo on the double recension of Juvenal, 33 
Lepidianus tumultus, date of, 78 (n.) 
Lersch on the mundinae, 77 f. 
Libanios.and Chalkidike, 168 f. 
Liber Baruch and the Codex Cauensis, 69 
Lindsay (W. M.), notes on Isidore’s Etymologiae, 
38 f. 
on the Cheltenham MS. of Paulus’ Epitome of 
Festus, 91 f. 
Livy and intercalations of the calendar, 76 (n.) 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL: SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS, 64 ff., 127 ff., 207 ff., 273 ff. 
American Journal of Philology, 64, 127, 273 
Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 64 f., 
127 f., 207 f., 273 f. 
Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen, 274 
Classical Philology, 65, 129, 208, 274 
Classical Weekly (New York), 65 f., 129, 208 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 66, 130, 208 f., 
274 f. 
Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 67, 275 
Hermathena, 209 
Mnemosyne, 67, 130, 209 f., 276 
Musée belge, 130 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
etc., 67, 130 f., 210, 276 f. 
Philologus, 68, 210 f., 277 
Revue de Philologie, 131 f., 211, 277 f. 
Revue des Etudes grecques, 68 f., 132 
Rheinisches Museum, 132 f., 211 f., 277 f. 
Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione classica, 
69, 133 f., 212 f., 278 
Wiener Studien, 69 f. 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 70 f., 
134 f., 213 f., 278 f. 
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Livy i. 46 and a lost Roman tragedy (?), 64 
Lucretius i., prelude to, 212 

allusion to Orphic beliefs, 278 
Lysis’ letter to Hipparchus, 211 


M. 


Manlius Capitolinus (M.), sedition and trial of, 212, 
278 
Marii, clientship of to the Herennii, 276 f. 
Martial, early editions of, 34 
Medea-fragment in British Museum, 210 
Menander, realism of, 68 
Milton quoted, 240 
ulunows and Epic, 235 ff. 
mimetic work and the Homeric augment, 111, 117 
Monumentum Ancyranum fragment, 211 
MSS. of Persius and Juvenal, 21 ff. 
of Seneca’s 7ragedies,1 ff. 
murder in Attic law, 69 


N. 


Napoleon III. on Caesar's First Commentary, 8o f. 
(and nn.) 
Nausicaa episode, the, 130 
Nauze (de la), on the Julian calendar, 74 (n.), 
79 (n.) 
notes on Aristotle’s Poetic, 235 ff. 
on Fronto, 35 ff. 
on George of Pisidia, 82 ff. 
on Hippocrates’ meaning of eldos and (één, 
179 ff. 
on Isidore’s Etymologiae, 38 f. 
on the Panegyrici Latini, 204 
on Tibullus, 40 ff., 205 
on Varro, 206 
nundinae and contiones, 78 (n.) 
chronological reckoning by, 77 f. 


O. 
‘overlength’ in the Hlomeric scansion, 105 (and n.), 
106, 108, 110, 118 
Ovid and the authorship of the Cu/ex, 65 
Nux, authorship and date of, 128 
Owen (8. G.), on the MSS. of Persius and Juvenal 
at Valenciennes, 21 ff. 


Pp. 


Paley on ws with future participle, 122 
Panegyrici Latini, notes on the, 204 
Paralipomena: Tibullus, 40 ff. 
Paulus’ Epitome of Festus, Cheltenham MSS. of, 
gi f. 
Persius and Juvenal MSS. at Valenciennes, 21 ff. 
scholiasts of, 134, 212 
unique readings of MS., 23 
Phaeacian episode in the Odyssey, the, 64 
Phocylides and ps.-Isocrates ad Demonicum, 68 
dvorkol (ol), influence of in the study of medicine, 
180, 190 
Plato’s Repudlic, psychology and social structure in, 
246 ff. 
(1) the four cardinal virtues, 247 ff. 
(2) the psychology of the Acpud/ic, 258 ff. 





INDEX 


Plato’s usage of eidos and id€a, origin of, 203 
Platt (Arthur), note on Cercidas, /r. 2. ii. 12, 43 
pleonasm in Sophocles, 162 
in Thucydides, 142 
Pliny and Josephus, 69 
Pliny’s Panegyricus, 70 
Plutarch and Chalkidike, 168 
de liberis educandis and Tacitus’ Vialogus, 210 
Pollio (Asinius) and Caesar's words after Phar- 
salus, 68 
Polybios and Chalkidike, 165 
Pompeian mosaics, 210 
Poseidonius on the tripartite psychology of Plato's 
Republic, 247 (n.) 
Postgate (J. P.), Paralipomena: Tibullus, 40 ff. 
pre-Julian and Julian dates, 73 (and n.), 76 (and n.) 
‘ preferential ' forms and the Homeric augment, 47, 
118 ff. 
present-reference tenses and the Homeric augment, 
48 f., 113 
Priscian and Greek, 274 
Procopius and Agathias, joint evidence of, 277 
Psellos and the Phaedrus, 132 
psychology and social structure in Plato's Repudlic, 
246 ff. 
current view, 246 f. 
summary of conclusfons on converse view, 264 f 
Ptolemy and Chalkidike, 168 
Pythagorean doctrine of the ‘ Three Lives,’ 247 (n.) 
geometrical figures and the [lippocratean eldos 
((5én), 180, 182, 195, 198 ff., 202 f. 
monument, 133 


(), 


quince, the name, 71 
quota-lists and the revolt of 432 B.C., 176 f. 


kk. 
Reason, Desire, and Appetite in Plato, 259 ff. 
Reisch on the origin of tragedy, 243 f. 
Republic of Plato, course of education in, 255 ff. 
the three classes in, 246, 248, 250 ff. 
virtues possessed by, 251, 254 (and n.) 
Richards (Herbert), on dislocations in the text of 
Thucydides, 137 ff., 217 ff. 
on the tenth argument to Aristophanes’ Clouds 
(l. §0), 265 
Ridgeway (William), three notes on Aristotle's 
Poetic, 235 ff. 
(1) his treatment of Epic as a form of Mimesis, 
235 ff. 
(2) his meaning of the dithyramb, 241 f. 
(3) the relation of the satyric drama to tragedy 
proper, 242 ff. 
Rohde on the construction of Plato’s Repudlte, 
247 (n.) 
S 
Sanai, the two, 96, 98, 175 f. 
Sanskrit and the Greek future, 121 ff. 
and the augment, 44. 48 
-tvana-m and Greek -otvn, 215 
satyric drama and tragedy proper, the, 242 ff. 
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scansion and the Elomeric augment, 104 ff. 
scholia on Sophocles, Oed. Co/., 69 
scholiast on Aristophanes, £7. 237, and Chalki- 
dike, 169 
scholiasts of Persius, the, 134, 212 
Schools of Rhetoric and Pliny’s Panegyricus, the, 70 
Schulze on the Homeric augment, 58 
Seneca’s 7ragedies, interpolated (A) tradition of the 
MSS., 1 ff. 
c and p, relation of to one another, 2 ff. 
relation of to other MSS., 4 ff. 
Codex Scorialensis and, 17 ff. 
lists of omissions in MSS., 6, 11 
of variants in MSS., 6, 7, 9, 14, 18 
pedigree of the A MSS., 19 
special collation of Herc. Fur., 9 f., 14, 16 
Teuffel on the text of, 1 
Treveth’s text and, 13 ff. 
Shakespeare quoted, 271 
Silius Italicus’ Punzca, date of, 132 
Simonides and the dithyramb, 241 f. 
simple for compound verbs in vulgar Latin, 32 
Sithonia, position of, 94, 167, 174 
Skiathos, Peparethos, etc., Skymnos’ description 
of, 178 
Skylax and Chalkidike, 99 
Skymnos’ description of the Euboic islands, 178 
Periegesis, date of, 207 
Solinus on intercalations in the Julian calendar, 
76 (n.) 
Sophocles, certain readings in, 152 ff. 
dissonance in, 153 
neuters plural in, 159 
new fragments of, 276 
Oed. Rex and the Aristotelian auapria, 272 
Oed. Col., scholia on, 69 
readings of Codex Parisinus (A) in, 152 f. 
redundancy in, 162 
Sophrosyne in Plato, 248 ff. 
in Aristotle, 249, 252 f. 
intellectually, 249 f. 
morally, 250 f. 
popularly, 251 ff. 
the virtue of military training, 256 ff. 
the virtue of women and children, 252 ff. 
Spanish words in Isidore’s Latin, 39 
Spartan constitution, age-gradation of the, 256 f. 
Spenser quoted, 240 
Statorius Victor, Fadulae of, 211 
Stephanus, prophecy of, 89 (and n.) 
Stobaeus, fragments of, 277 
Stoffel on the Julian calendar, 74 (n.), 75, 79 
Stolos (or Skolos), 96, 174 f. 
Strabo and Chalkidike, 166 ff. 
Stuart (C. E.), on the MSS. of the interpolated 
(A) tradition of the Zragedies of Seneca, | ff. 
Suetonius on the age of Augustus, 73, 74 (and n.) 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 64 f, 
127 ff., 207 ff., 273 ff. 
(a2) LANGUAGE, 71 f., 135 f., 214 ff., 279 f. 
(6) LITERATURE AND GENERAL, 64 ff., 127 ff., 
207 ff., 273 ff. 
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Telesilla, the Argive puetess, 277 
*tereg- and its cognates, 62 f. 
= *rpayo-, 2d. 
Theopompus and Chalkidike, 100 
Thewrewk’s ed. of Paulus’ Epitome of Festus and 
the Codex Phillippsianus, 91 f. 
three notes on Aristotle’s Poetic, 235 ff. 
Thucydides, dislocations in text of, 137 ff., 217 ff. 
formulae for doixia, 177 
repetition of names in, 232 
Tibulliana, 67 
Tibullus, notes on, 40 ff., 205 
Timotheus, the Cyclops of, 241 
the Scy//a of, 241 f. 
Torone and ‘the Chalkidic tribe,’ 95 ff., 99, 101 f., 
166 
tmesis and the Homeric augment, 104 f., 108 
Tpayydla, etymology of, 60 ff. 
origin of, 60 f., 67, 130 
signification of term, 61 ff. 
Trasimene, battle of, 278 
tripartite psychology of Plato’s Repudiic, the, 246 f., 
262 ff. 
Tur-‘Abdin, the, 90 


U. 


Umbrian imperative endings, 136 
Unger on Suetonius and Augustus’ birthday, 74 


V. 
Valenciennes MSS. of Persius and Juvenal, 21 ff. 
general description, 21 
readings of Juvenal, 26 ff. 
readings of Persius, 22 ff. 
van Braam : see Braam (van) 
van Leeuwen: see Leeuwen (van) 
van Wageningen: see Wageningen (van) 
Varro, &. &. i. 13. 2, note on, 206 
Vedic literature, the augment in, 44, 48 
verbs of saying, position of, 279 
of wishing in Greek, 68 
Virgil’s Fourth Zc/ogue, the ‘ puer’ in, 209, 213 


W. 
Wageningen (van), J., ad Tibullum, 205 
ad Varronem, 206 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on the new fragments of 
Sophocles, 276 
X. 
Xenophon and Chalkidike, 99 
on Spartan military training, 258 


Z. 
Zeller on the construction of Plato’s Repudilic, 
247 (n.), 259 
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Aeschylus :— 
Ag. (336), 155 
Cho. (418), 158 
Pers. (821 sg.), 271 
Andocides i. (65), 69 
Appian :— 
B.C. iv. (102), 168 
Aristophanes :— 
Av. (126), 276 
£9. (237 schol. on), 169 
Nué. (the tenth argument, |. 50), 265 
Vesp. (186), 122; (283), 125; (412, 1023), 
122; (1094 sg7.), 125 f. 
Aristotle :— 
de Gen. An. (726* 3), 43 
Hist. An. (§19* 14), 100 (and n.) 
Met. (1093* 27 s9q.), 277 
Nic. Eth. (1110 24 sgg.), 266 f.; (1115> 
13 599.), 267; (41117 23), 249; (1135> 
It sgg.), 269 f.; (1137> 13 sgg.), 270 f.; 
(1142? 20 sgg.), 267; (1142 6 sgg.), 267 f. ; 
(1148> 2 sgg.), 268 f.; (1179* 23 sgg.), 139 
(n.) 
[wepi dperGv xai caxidv] (12497 30), 249 
Poet. (1448 14), 241; (14484 20 sgg.), 236; 
(1449* 10), 241; (1449" 19 sgg.), 242 ff. ; 
(1449* 37), 243 ; (1453* 5 sgg-), 271; (1454* 
22), 252 (n.); (1454* 30), 241 f. ; (1456° 7), 
123; (1460* § sgy.), 235 ff. ; (1461° 32), 242 
Pol. (1274* 23), 103 (n.); (1274>23),99 
Rhet. (13617 6), 252 (n.) 
Zop. (136 10), 249 


od 
C. I. G. xii. 8. 1909 (ne. 260 Il. § sg.), 201 
C. I. L. iv. (Suppl.) 6892, 69 
Bell. Gall, i. (6. 4), 73 (n.), 79 ff. : (16. 1 sg¢.), 
80 ; v. (23. 2 sgg.), 81 
Callimachus :— 
Epigr. (48), 210 
Censorinus : 
de Die Natal: i. (§ coll. Hor. Carm, IV, viii. 
9 sg.), 43; iii. (6 coll. Tib, III. xi, 1 5g.), 
42 f. 
Cercidas :— 
fr. (2, ii. 12), 43 
Cicero :— 
ad Att. i. (14. 1), 78 (n.); iv. (3. 4 59-), 74 
(and n.), 78 (n.): (8. 1), 277: (16. 3), 32; 
xiii. (21. 5), 41 


LOCORVM. 


Cicero :—continued. 

ad Fam. v. (6. 2), 37 

Cat. Mai. (20), 278 

de Diu. (2. 95), 129 

in Verr. II. i. (130), 129: ii. (191), 67 
Claudian :— 

carmina minora 11 (91) 4, 40 


D. 
Demosthenes :— 
de Cor. (73-79). 211; (168), 123 (n.) 
de Fals, Leg. (263, 266), 99 
Ol.i. (Libanios’ drédecrs), 168 f. 
Oratt. xxiii. (125), 122; xxx. (3), 20.3 Xxxv. 
(40), 20. 
Diodorus Siculus xii. (68. 5 sg.), 165 f. ; xvi. (§2. 
9), 166 
Dion Cassius xl. (47. 1), 74 f.; xviii. (33. 4). 75; 
Ix. (24. 7), 77 
Dion Chrysostomus :— 
Oratt. xivii. (9), 167 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis :— 
Ep. i. ad Amm, (5), 167 


E. 

Euripides : — 

El. (1024), 122 

Hec. (631 sq.), tb. 

Her. (476), 252 (n.) 

Hippol. (89), 122 

I. A. (865), 162; (1117), 160 

f. T. (98 s99-), 277 

Med. (228), 224(n.); (679), 69 

Troad, (566), 133 


F. 


Florus i. 18 (12: 30 599.), 210 
Fronto :— 
Epist. Graec. i. (pp. 240, 242 Naber), 35; 
ii. (p. 243), 2. ; iii. (pp. 243, 244), 35 f-; 
v. (pp. 249, 250), 36: (p. 251) 36f.: (p. 251 
fin.), 37; viii. (p. 255), 24. 
Fulgentius :— 
super Theb. (p. 180, 18), 276 


G. 
George of Pisidia : 
de Bell. Auar. (3, 43, 60, 149, 184, 202, 229, 
245, 250, 338, 343, 344), 87 
Exp. Pers, Acr. i. (73 5qq.), 82: (1§2), 82 f. : 
(226 coll. ii. 8), 83; ii. (92 syg., 138 399. 
181), #d.: (185, 232, 242 sg., 257), 84; iil. 













































George of Pis 
(27, 3! 

297), & 
Heracl, i 
$9q-, 2 
Glycas (p. 55: 


Herodotus iii 
viii. (127), 
Herondas :— 
Mim. v. | 
Hesiod :— 
Seut. (21: 
Homer :— 
Iliad i. (1 
iii. (4) 
(218), 
xviii. ( 
Oayssey i. 
(547), 
210 
[Si 
Horace :— 
A. P.(i1 
Carm, I. 
133 
E pod. v. | 
Epp. I. x: 


Isidore :— 
Etym. i. | 
2b. ; vii 
229), 2 
tb. ; xii 


7. 69), : 


Juvenal i. (11 
(331 sg 

(193 59 

viii. (1. 

Vili. 13 

993), 3: 

{Se 

i 


Lucan :— 
Pharsalia 
Lucretius iii. (! 
Lycurgus :— 
in Leokr. 
Lysias i. (22), | 


Macrobius i. (1 
Manilius i. (79 
Martial :— 
Epigr. Ill 
Musonius af. § 





aber), 35; 
44), 35 f. 
f.: (p. 251 


|, 202, 229, 


152), 82f.: 
-» 138 $99. 
17)» 84 5 iii. 








George of Pisidia :—continued. 
(27, 35, 76, 143), 2.: (189, 229, 281, s9., 
297), 85: (349 s99.), 85 ff. 
Heracl. i. (11, 144, 148), 88; ii. (62, 94, 108 
599., 205 s9q.), 8b. 
Glycas (p. 550 Bonn ed.), 89 


H. 


Herodotus iii. (52), 159; vii. (122 sg., 185), 94; 
viii. (127), 26. 
Herondas :— 
Mim. v. (11 coll. Eur. Med. 679), 69 
Hesiod :— 
Sceut. (215), 121 
Homer :— 
Iliad i. (1 sgq.), 237 : (§53), 216: ii. (379), 221; 
iii. (4), 44: (34), 105; iv. (279), 44; xi. 
(218), 237; xiv. (508), 2b.; xv. (682), 44; 
xviii. (309), 121, 124 (n.) 
Oayssey i. (1 59g.), 237; xi. (608), 121; xvii. 
(547), 123 f. ; xx. (7), 445 xxii. (441 599.), 
210 
[See also pp. 44 ff., 104 ff. passim.] 
Horace :-— 
A. P. (114), 278; (136 sgg.), 238 f. 
Carm, I. i. (6), 211 : xxxi. (14), 131; IIL. xvii., 
133 
Epod. v. (88), 41 f. 
Epp. I. xi. (1), 276 


I. 
Isidore :— 
Etym. i. (29. 4), 38; v. (27. 17 coll. xx. 13. 2), 
tb. ; viii. (9. 34), 2. ; x. (16g, 184, 194, 195, 
229), #6.: (234, 245, 268), 39; xi. (3. 13), 
tb. ; xii. (4. 30, 43: 6. 17), 25.5 xvii. (2. 3: 
7. 69), #5. ; xviii. (16. 2), 2. 


J. 


Juvenal i. (116 coll. Suet. Vitel/. 15. 2), 69; vi. 
(331 59q-), 313 vii. (22 sg.), 32: (110), 37: 
(193 sg. coll. Cic. ad Att. iv. 16. 3), 32; 
viii. (148), 21 f., 26f.; ix. (104 sgg. coll. 
viii. 134), 325 x. (155 sg. coll. Sen. Med. 
993), 32 ff.: (245), 34; xi- (94), 2d. 
[See also pp. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34 
passim. } 
L. 
Lucan :— 
Pharsalia vii. (28, 43), 277 
Lucretius iii. (80), 41: (917), 278; vi. (1132), 211 
Lycurgus :— 
in Leokr. (15), 124; (28), 122 
Lysias i. (22), 124; (xii.), 69 


M. 


Macrobius i. (13. 17), 78 (n.) 
Manilius i. (795), 40 
Martial :— 
Epigr. 111. xx. (5), 210 
Musonius af. Stob. Fior. (Ivi. 18), 122 


INDEX 


N. 


New Testament :— 
St. Luke xv. (13 Vulg.), 280 


O. 
Old Testament :— 
Psalm Ixxxvi. (5), 134 
Ovid :— 
Fast. ii. (503), 41 ; vi. (109), 32 
Her. viii. (104), 33 
Rem. Am. (170 sqq.), 65 
Trist. iv. (10. 1 59q.), 239 


P. 


Pacuuius af. Non. (495. 31), 4! 

Panegyrici Latini viii. (18. 6, p. 245, 17 ed. 
Baehrens), 204; x. (6. 2, p. 267. 13), #0.: 
(11. 6, p. 272. 7), 2. 

Persius ii. (47 coll, Cat. xc. 63; 59), 243 iii. 
(10 sgg.), 24 f.: (28 sg.), 25 f.: (56 sg.), 26; 
iv. (37 sgg.), 2.3; v. (§7 coll. Hor. Sa¢. II. 
Vil. 15), 25: (176 sg.), 24 

[See also pp. 22, 23, 26 passim. } 

Philemon ag. Meineke F.C.G. (ed. min. p. 840), 
123 

Philo :— 

de Mundi Opif. (4), 122 
Pindar :— 
Isthm, ii. (46), 121 
Nem. iii. (70), 254 f. ; v. (1), 121 
Ol. i. (110), 123; xii. (8), 121 
Plato :— 
A pol. (30 B), 123 
Legg. (719, D, E), 124 f. 
Rep. (430 E—432 A), 249 ff. ; (436 A—441 C), 
259 ff.; (492 C), 123 f.; (498 C, 601 D), 
122; (615 D), 123, 124 (and n.) 
Plautus : 
Men. (653), 280 
Pliny :— 
N. A. xviii. (122), 100 (n.) 
Plutarch :— 
Aetia Graeca (30), 167 f. 
Amatorius (17), 168 
Quomodo adulescens, etc. (tit.), 276 
Propertius II. xv. (1), 40: xxxil. (45), #0. 


S. 
Sallust :-— 
Fr. Hist. ap. Non. (497. 30), 42 
Seneca :— 


Ag. (236), 15; (326), 10, 15; (336, 397), 5; 
(402a), 4; (564, 676, 750), 15; (987). 3 

Herc. Fur. (52), 133 (96), 3; (171), 155 (212): 
14; (237), 2; (255), 3; (268), 13; (281), 2; 
(322), 3, 143 (347), 13 5 (453). 10, 203 (477), 
16; (498), 13: (513), 3, 8. 145 (521), 23 
(536), 14 (m.); (575 sy-), 10 f. ; (§90) 3. 14; 
(601), 4; (623, 656), 3; (659), 16; (663, 
803), 13; (822), 3 ; (826 sy.), 16; (943), 3; 
(947), 14; (951, 971), 3; (973), 2; (995)s 133 








Seneca :—continued. 
(1028), 3; (1047), 10, 12, 14; (1067), 14; 
(1078), 13; (1080), 3, 14; (1170), 4; (1237), 
14 ; (1244), 2; (1272), 3; (1343), 20; (sud- 
scr.), 2 

Herc. Oet. (35), 45 (173), 10; (241), 5; (280), 
3; (492), 5; (642, 662), 4; (746 sg.), 5; 
(768), 20; (865, 954), 5; (975), 10; (1010), 
15 ; (1380, 1443), 20; (1531), 5; (1595), 4; 
(1627, 1649), 17 ; (1785, 1860), 15 

Med, (48), 11, 17; (117), 11; (213), 7; (378), 
3 5 (500), 15 ; (506), 20; (545 57.), 5; (644), 
33; (693), 10; (943, 979), 153 (988), 20; 
(993), 5, 33; (1009 sgg., 1027), 12 

Octau. (90, 100, 184, 374, 388), 20; (463), 3; 
(489), 20; (§28), 17; (805), 18; (872, 887, 
930), 20 

Ocdtp. (24, 96), §; (109), 20; (113), 53 (140); 
33 (161), 11; (171), 4; (289), 3; (297), 15; 
(527, 589), 10; (628), 7; (678, 683), 3; 
(768 sgg.), 12; (825), 10; (850), 4; (880), 
10 ; (961), 5 

Phaedr. (4, 13), 5 ; (64), 5, 18 ; (94), 4; (116), 
3 f.; (282), 11; (325 59.), 5; (352), 4; 
(382), 11; (443), 20; (453), 3; (475, 520), 
15; (809), 10; (838), 4; (858), 3; (919). 5; 
(931), 15; (943), 3; (1025), 11, 20; (1030), 
15; (1170), 4; (1213), 18: 

Phoen. (2), 10; (13 s9.),5; (44 59., 76), 3; 
(122), 5; (127), 45 (151), 155 (164), 4, 10; 
(207), 15; (208), 5; (256), 4; (265), 5; 
(348), 15 ; (389), 3 f.; (407), 10; (508), 4; 
(510), 3 f 5 (§50), 15; (608), 3; (627), 4; 
(660) 5 

Thyest. (141), 20; (182), 3 f.; (189), 10; 
(230), 16 5 (233), 5; (275), 5» 155 (322), 16; 
(355); 5, 20; (482), 20; (516), 17; (519, 
530), 3; (688), 15 ; (726, 851), 4; (982), 3; 
(994), 4; (1074, 1081, 1084), 3 

Troad. (63), 13; (65 sg-), 3; (86), 13; (105), 
55 (107), 4; (227). 3; (321), 15, 17; (420), 
53 (463), 20; (563), 13; (625), 16; (768), 
11; (822), 5; (829), 4; (868), 5; (927), 15; 
(988), 10; (995), 5; (1051, 1067, 1098), 13; 


(1174), 15 
[See also tables on pp, 6, 7, 9, 14, 18 
passim. } 

Skymnos :— 

Peries. ($79 sgq.), 178 
Solinus :— 

Coll. rer. memor. i. (45 sg.), 76 (n). 
Sophocles :— 


Ai. (273), 155; (587 sg.), 159; (795 59-), 
163 f.; (994 59.), 154; (1008 sgg.), 154 f. ; 
(1021 sgg.), 157 f. ; (1024 sgg.), 158; (1056), 
155; (1304 sgg. coll. 1288 sgg.), 156 

Ant. (225 sg.), 155 £.; (450 579.), 42 5 (471 59-), 
156; (666 sg.), 158 f.; (1329 sgg.), 158 

O.C. (155 sgg.), 156 £.; (264 sgg.), 157; (378 

sgqg.), 160 f. ; (811 sgg.), 160; (841 sg.), 161 ; 

(1189 sgg.), 162 ; (1229), 153 f. ; (1331 sg-), 

157 ; (1340 sg.), 162 ; (1640), 153 f. ; (1700 

sgq.), 161 f. 
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Sophocles :—continued. 
O.T7. (422 sg.), 159; (425), 226; (1207 sg¢.), 
159 f. ; (1315 599-), 154 ;, (1401), 155 
Phil. (26 sgq.), 163 ; (285), 152 f. ; (539), 160; 
(818), 154; (1191), 122 
Trach. (7), 162; (383 sg.), 162 f. ; (689), 159; 
(731), 155 
Strabo vii. (fr. 11, p. 329), 167: (fr. 35), 167 £. ; 
x. (p. 447), 166 
Suetonius :— 
Aug. (5, 94), 73 f.; (100), 74 (n.) 
Vitell. (15.2), 69 


yA 


Theocritus :— 

Idyll, xv. (91), 102 

Theophylactus Simocatta ii. (10. 6), 89 f. 

Theopompus :— 

fr. 140 (G.—H.)=156(M.), 100; 147 (G.—H.) 

= 165 (M.), 2d. 

Thucydides i. (2.2: 3.3.5g.: 7.1: 9.4: 13.1: 
20. 2), 138: (21. 1: 22-23: 31. 2: 33. 3 59.), 
139 : (36), 139, 210: (44. 2: 51. 1), 139: (57 59-), 
95: (69. 2), 139 f.: (76. 2: 78. 4: 83. 3: 90. 4: 
QI. I: 93. 5: 100. 3), 140: (102. 2, 3: 122. 2: 
124. I: 127. 1: 128, I: 131. 2: 133: 135. 3), 
I4I: (144), 122 

ii. (3. 2: 4. 2, 4, 7: II. 7: 13. 1: 15-16), 
141: (29.2: 39.1: 43. 6), 142: (44), 123 (n.): 
(48. 3: 51. 5: 52.2: 61. 2: 62. 3,5: 64. 3, 5: 
77. 2), 142: (80), 124: (86. 1, 4), Tor: (89. 5), 
224: (93. 3), 142 f.: (roo. 5), 143 

iii. (3. 5: 4. 6: 5. 2: 10. I), 143: (10. 5: 
II, 1, 6: 12. 3: 15.3: 20. 3), 144: (22. 3: 23.5: 
3%, 1: 34. 2: 38. 1), 145: (39. 4: 45.5: 49. 1: 
51. 4: 53.1: 59. 2: 62. 4), 146: (82. 2), 122: 
(82. 5 sg.), 146 f.: (86, 2), 102: (87. 4: 88. 3: 
III. I), 147 

iv. (3. 3: 4.1: 1%. 4), 147: (18. 4), 147 f.: 
(19. 1: 24. 3:27. 1: 28. 2: 32. 4: 34. 1: 37. 1: 
38. 3: 44. 2: 50. 2: 53. 3), 148: (61), 102, 
103 (n.), 148 f.: (63. 1: 64. 2), 149: (64. 3), 
103: (67.2: 68.2: 72.4: 78. 2), 149: (79. 2), 
97 (and n.): 80. 3: 87.6: 93. 2: 99: 106.1: 
108. 1), 150: (108. 4), 151: (114), 97: (118. 2: 
122. 5: 128. 5: 131. 3: 132. 2: 135. 1), 15% 

v. (6. 3: 8 3: 9 4: 10. 9: 15. I: 16, 1), 
217: (18), 97 ff., 217: (20. 2: 22. 2), 218: 
(26. 2), 218 f.: (31. 6: 36. 1: 46. 1: 47. I: 
49. I: 50. 3), 219: (58. 1), 219 f.: (60. I, 3: 
61. 2: 64. 4: 65. 4: 69.2: 72.4: 78: 79. 4) 
220: (81. 1: 82. 3, 4, 5), 22%: (90), 122, 221: 
(94), 123: (99: 108: 110: IIX, 5: 113: 116. 3), 
221 

vi. (8. 2: 9. 2: 10. 2), 224: (10. §: II. 4,7: 
15. 2. 4: 17.1: 18. 3, 6: 20 4: 2%. 1), 222: 
(23. 1: 24. 3: 31. I: 32. 3: 34 1), 223: (37. 
1-2), 223 f.: (39. 1, 2), 224: (4%. 4), 225: 
(44. 3), 103: (46, 2: 51. 1: 6t. 1: 62. 2: 64. 
I, 3: 65. 1: 68, 2: 69. 1: 74. 1), 225: (76. 2), 
97, 103: (78), 121: (79. 2), 103: (82. 2: 86, 3), 
225: (87. 4-5: 89. 6: 90. 3), 226: (gt. 3), 226 f.: 

(97. 1: 99. 2), 227 











Thucydides :—c 
vii. (2. 3: 
26. 2: 27. 3), 
43. 2, 5: 47- 
(50. 4: 53- 4: 
68. 1), 229: (( 
75-4: 76: 7 
viii, (2.1: | 
230: (14. 3: 
41. 2: 46.1 
69. 1), 231: 
1,2: 84. 2: | 
(93. 3: 94.1: 
233: (109. 1), 
Tibullus I. iv. 





(1207 sgg.), 
155 
(539), 160; 


(689), 159; 


35), 167 f. ; 


) f. 
17 (G.—H.) 


et ae 8: 
33- 3 59), 
9: (57 59-), 
- 3:90. 4: 
3: 122. 2: 
3: 135. 3), 


I: 15-16), 
), 123 (n.): 
> 64. 3, 5: 
1: (89. 5), 


13: (10.5: 
2.3: 23.5: 
.5: 49. I: 
2. 2), 122; 
4: 88. 3: 


4), 147 f.: 
» 33 97. 83 
(61), 102, 
9: (64. 3), 
9: (79. 2), 
9: 106, I: 
: (118, 2: 
1), 151 

1: 16, 1), 
, 2), 218: 
I: 47. 1: 
(60. I, 3: 
78: 79. 4), 
122, 221: 
3: 116. 3), 


: 11. 4,7: 
. I), 222: 
223: (37. 

4), 225: 
62. 1: 64. 
5: (76. 2), 
2: 86. 3), 
3), 226 f.: 
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Thucydides :—continued. 

vii, (2 3: 4. 4: 7 3: 8& 3: 21. 3: 22. 1: 
26, 2: 27. 3), 227: (32. 2: 36. 5: 39. 2: 41. 3: 
43. 2,5: 47. 2: 48. 4, 6: 49. I, 2: 50. 1), 228: 
(50. 4: 53- 4: 55.2: 57. 4: 63. 3: 64. 2: 67.2: 
68. 1), 229: (69.2), 229 f.: (7o. 2: 71. 2: 73. 1: 
75.4: 76: 79.5: 86. 4: 87. 5), 230 

viii, (2.13: 5.1: 6.2:7.1:8. 1:9. 2: 11. 3), 
230: (14. 3: 22. I: 23. §: 24. 5: 27. 3: 33.2: 
41. 2: 46.1: 47. 2: 48. 1: 50. 5: 68. 1, 2: 
69. 1), 231: (73. 6: 80. 3: 81. 1: 82. 1: 83. 
1,2: 84.2: 86.9; 87.4; 89. 2: gt. 3), 232: 
(93. 3: 94. 1: 97. 2: 99. I: IOI, I: 102, I-2), 
233: (109. 1), 233 f. 

Tibullus I. iv. (41 sgg.), 205: v. (3% sgg.), 40: 


vi. (31 sg.), 41; II. ii, (5), 40; III. iv. (25 s¢.), 
41 f.: (49 sg.), 42: xi. (1 5g.), 42 f. 
V. 
Varro af. Non. (81. 7), 41 
R. R. 1. (13. 2), 206 
Virgil :— 
Aen. i. (init.), 239; vi. (646 sqg.), 134; Vii. 
(37 599-), 239 ; viii. (65), 131 
Ecl. vi. (33), 67; %. (44 59.), 210 
Georg. 1. (33 599-)» 74 
X. 
Xenophon :— 
Anad., iv. (5. 27), 209 
Hell. v. (2), 99 








II1I.—INDEX VERBORVM. 


airia, 269 
alrios Gavdrov, 69 


ddevaro, #Aevaro (metr.), 53, 56 (and n.), 57 


aro (metr.), 110 
dudprnua)(ddixnua, 267 
dudprnua)(drixnua, 269 f. 
duapria)(xaxla, 268 
apuapria)(UBps, 271 
éy c. fut., 123 (n.), 124 

om. at end of line, 155 
dva, 157 
dvarrixeurés (?), 35 
dvawngifea (subj.), 169 
dvipifer@a, 256 
amé and id, confusion between, 219 
dm’ dpxijs, 222 
ard gwv7s, 131 
droxlar, Aroxos, 94, 101 f., 177 
&pdw, 215 f. 
"ApororéAns 6 Xadxidevs, 168 
dpxégpodos, 277 
"Araddvrn, 71 
ardc@Ganos, 216 | 
arpordvmas (Lacon. inscrr.), 72 
avdévrns, 215 
aird é¢’ éwvrod (Hippocr.), 195 
dgoo.oiv (actino sensu), 36 


B. 
Bdd\dew (intrans.), 133 
BdedUrrecOa, 279 
BeBalws, 231 
Bworixds)(pwixds, 60 
BbrecOau, BovreoOa, 68 
Bovdevoas Tov Odvarov, 69 


y 
yaia, 72 
'dAnyos, 171 
yévos)(E@vos, 178 

A. 
daravav Thy wok, 147 
Snot = S7Abv €or, 156 
SnrAG = S7AAbs els, 156 
d:i-gidos, 216 
Sivaus, 260 (n.) 

E. 
€@vos (Hippocr.), 183 f., 186 
-e.dhs, compounds in, 182, 199 


A.—GREEK. 


eldos, (5ém (Hippocr.), 179 ff. 
and divaus, 193 f., 198, 201 
and dvoua, 197, 201 
and ovcia, 198 
and croixeiov, 180, 200, 202 
and oxjua, 182, 203 
and odua, 181, 197, 202 
and rpézos (€0vos), 183 f. 
and rixn (réxvn), 197 f. 


and ¢vois, 181 f., 191, 193, 195, 197 f., 20 


with numerals, 184 

with rods, &AXos, erepos, etc., 186 ff. 
eiXero, etc. (metr.), 111 f. 
ely (infin.), 170 
cia popad, 277 
éx carupxod weraBareiv, 243 ff. 
EXxos, 72 
"EXvpnov, 165 
€vor os immos (?), 89 
é§jAaccev (metr.), 55, 58, 12 
émi méov C. gen., 142 
éml wortéua, 169 
émiBnoduevos, 121 
éooduevos, 121 
-eUs, NOUNS IN, 215 
édéXns, 280 

H, 

H and TI, confusion between, 161 
xe (metr.), IIo 
#Avée (Metr.), 55 
"HpaxAeos (Suid.), 89 
fpre (metr.), 47, 53, 58 £., 110 


8. 
6éXos, 210 

I. 
i @ (crit. mark), 36 
lééa: see eldos 
ldig, 228 
toh, 72 
loomwadts, 142 

K. 


«x= (Ionic inscr.), 215 

xddou luav}Opn (Herondas), 69 

xa’ éy yiyverOa, 144 

xa’ hovxlay, 143 

xal and «ard, confusion between, 229 
and xo’ interchanged, 162 
misplaced, 151, 234 
superfluous, 151, 230 








































































2 As A him Ma Se ; 


Fie 


KaKos KaK@s | 
cards (caluus 
xammece (me 
xacev=Kal’ 3 
car’ olxlay a: 
xodUuarov, 7) 
cowwvla (Hit 
kpivewy, oTay 
xpumrela (Sp. 
xvdwviov (u7r 
kwpwydia (Ety 
and rpa‘ 


A and X, cor 
Anus = uolo, 6 


paia, 72 

ueipag, 257 (D 
MeAdvaiyis (I 
heuer Bas Cc. § 
ueraBoral (tre 
uh and pév, c 
undaun = unda 
juxds > psxxds 
Mivdaov, 169 


v and y, conf 
vaidov, 72 


byxos, 162 
olfvpés, 72 
olfts, 72 

Exvos and byxc 
bdeOpos (of thi 
duolws, 217 
bvoua (Hippoc 
bvoua (nomen), 
déplvOn, wplvOn 
Bpovce, Gpouce 
of 7. xatphowr 
ovd€é (minus pri 
obdev Addo F, 2 
ov (metr.), 1c 
ovcla, 198 
épéA\Aeww and c 


rd0ea (‘symp 
wdvu, 232 

c. superl, 
mapa wont, dl 
Tapa Tocolrov, 
wapapidaxes, I 
wdpos, pds, we 
Wapovela, 225 
wedapybs, 21 5 | 
Thyordxwpos ( 
™p, 219 
Tpohveuos, wap 
Tpodvpacos (* d 
TpbcaKxos C. Be 















;, 197 f., 202 





186 ff. ; 
I 
E 
1, 229 


oe 
Wg t 
4 
* 
re : 
ge: 
ea, 
be 
a 
Me tae | 

a 

v 





xaxos kax@s (Mod. Gk.), 163 

cards (caluus), 72 

xammece (Metr.), IIO 

xacev = Kad’ €v=duo0 (Lacon. inscrr.), 72 

xar’ olxiay dwoypagy, 277 

xodUuadov, 71 

xowwvla (Hippocr.), 195 f. 

xpivew, craOuacOa, etc., c. dat., 218 

xpurrela (Spart.), 257 

xvdwmov (uAdov), 71 

kwpnydia (Etymologicum Gudianum), 60 
and rpaywiia, 63 


A. 


A and X, confusion between, 165, 
Anu = uolo, 68 

M. 
pata, 72 
peipat, 257 (N.) 
MeAdvaiyis (Dionysos), 61, 130 
pugecOa c. gen., 233 f. 
peraSoral (trag.), 242 f. 
uh and pév, confusion between, 147 
undaun = undapol, 164 
puxds > paxxds >: odds : otAAbs, 215 
Mivdaov, 169 


N, 
v and +, confusion between, 161 
vaiov, 72 
0. 
Byxos, 162 
olfupbs, 72 
olfvs, 72 


bxvos and Sy«xos interchanged, 162 
b\eOpos (of things), 227 

duolws, 217 

bvoua (Hippocr.), 197, 201 
Svoya (momen), 37 

dplvOn, wplvOn (metr.), 53, 56 
Bpovee, Gpovce (metr.), 54 ff. 

ob Ts xatphowv, 122 

ov5¢é (minus preced. negat.), 233 
obdév AXXo F, 230 

ofv (metr.), 106 

oicia, 198 

épé\Xeww and cognates, 136 


Il. 
rd0ea (‘symptoms’), 190 
wavu, 232 
c. superl., 231 
rapa wokt, éXl-yor, etc., 224 
Tapa Tocolroy, 223 f. 
mwapagpiAaxes, 134 
wdpos, rpbs, warpés, confusion between, 160 
mwapovela, 225 
wehapybs, 215 f. 


wrnobxwpos (rpboxwpos, weplywpos) Cc. gen., 97 (n.) 


™pb, 219 
Tpohveuos, wapacrds, etc., 132 
rpobipaos (* doorkeeper’), 35 
mpbcoKxos Cc. gen., 97 (N.) 


INDEX 








mpvravis, 134 
mwparos (rpérepos) c. gen., 88 


Z. 
oa-, the prefix, 215 
onutia (‘symptoms’), rgo 
ZiAnvés, Ddrupos, Tirvpos, 215 
o.-dds and derivatives, 215 
-oiuos (Mod, Grk.), 71 
ZxaBrain, 170 
oxomés (‘ plot’), 84 
oxéros (‘deceit’), 84 
covcos, 131 
Zrdayepa (7 or rd), 166 
orice, etc, (metr.), 107 f. 
orparwrns Syusros et sim., 223 
ovAdaBeiv (‘act in concert with’), 87 
-ctvn, 215 
cuvréuws)(cvvrévws, 84 f. 
civrpopa Tot Bacihéws, 134 
opvypues, 43 
opvé, ib. 

A 
rddavrov, 71 f, 
rapyalvew (Hesych.), 62 
rapyavyn (Hesych.), 63 
re (Thucyd.), 151 
Tepwraov, 169 
TiMoUXH, 134 
*r\.Bodvos =tribunus, 131 
roovros, Taouvrérpomos (Hippocr.), 184 
Topwvn 7 Xadnidixh, 101, 166 
TovpaBdnvés, 90 
tpayadéov (Hesych.), 63 
rpdeyn (Hesych.), 63 
tpayos (‘spelt’), 61 
tpaywola, 6o ff. 
rpxopla (Spart.), 256 
rpéwos (Hippocr.), 183 f. 
Tpopevs, 134 
ru-(‘ swell’), 215 
TuTw, 280 


, A 
v and u, confusion between, 158 


%. 
SapBhhia, 170 
papuaxds (?), 7? 
pedyew, peoyérw, 169 
dep, ppev, Pop, ppov, confusion between, 153 f. 
~68os and ¢évos, confusion between, 88 
guAaxira, 134 
gurdocesOa Tov ved (?), 147 


xX. 
xarerds pépew c. gen. (?), 142 
xarxeoulatwp * loxupopdpos (Hesych.), 154 
Xarxidijs ol éwl Opdens, 98 f., 174 
Xarnidixh, } (Thuc.), 96, ror 
Xarxidixdy yévos, 76, 94 f., 103, 178 
Xarxcducds (duplici sensu), 101 ff. 
xarxls, 174 (n.) 


292 


2. 
-wdds, -wdla, in Compound, 61 
Wreclxapros, 43 


Achillen (Achillem), 4 
Aiax, Aiacis, 279 
allicere (of things), 205 
amoenus, 216 

amurca, 39 

anciliorum, 68 


cachinno et sim., 24 
calculus, 39 

Cedatius, 68 

Celius uerna Cellio, ib. 
cerdo, 209 

Charitis, 68 

Charitu (-tus), -tudis, ib. 
ciuitas sine suffragio, 277 
clupeus aureus, 68 
contiones, 78 (n.) 
cotoneum, 71 


deciis, 40 


Echinia (Mela), 165 
eliminare =extve, 215 
ésse (ést), 10. 


feror=sum, 42 
fremere, 280 


garrulus, 38 

gents, 40 

gnauus, 72 

graulus (Fr. grolle), 38 
gruma, 71 


H, 


hebdomada (nom.), 131 
humanam uicem (Hor.), 42 
humanus (subst.), 41 f. 


taculator, 32 
idem ipse (Cic.), 129 
impellere, 24 
improbus, 210 
imus, 72 
inanis, 280 
ioculator, 32 

L. 
land 1, interchange of, 216 
langusta, 39 
Latevanus (Damasippus), 33 
limus, 280 


INDEX 


ws and xai, confusion between, 83 
ws c. fut. partic., 122 
ds (metr.), 111 


B.—LATIN. 


M. 
Mamoena (C.1.L, x. 5532), 216 
mentivi (passiuo sensu), 70 
mevito = causa Cc. gen., 204 
miles, 279 
mus, 39 

N. 
nidus =templum, 69 
nolumus = non lumus (AGues), 68 
non post multos dies (Vulg.), 280 
nomen, 37 
nota, 280 
nundinae, 77 f. 


ota =omnia, 204 


palpo, 24 
palpus, ibd. 
pilum, 132 
ponere=apponere, 32 
= disponere, 32 

praesto esse (praestolari), 71% 
progignere = progenerare, 70 
pulcer, 72 

Q. 
quando (causal), 7 

R., 


vavescere, 25 
vespiritus, 215 


secespita, 216 

Silanus, 215 

Sileni, ib. 

silus and derivatives, 215 
Simus, 215 

spectave =exspectare, 32 
spernari = aspernari, 1b. 
sporta, 71 

stiua, 72 

stlembus, 216 

siigillare, 280 


-tas (-ta), 68 

templum, 72 

tu (Pers.), 26 

turbave =conturbare, 32 


Vesta, 280 

Viixen (Vlixem), 4 
uomer, 72 

uti (passiuo sensu), 70 





This INDEx is compiled by W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of 
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